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McClurg’s— 


| specialists in library book 
| service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
| department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
| our immense stock, together with our liberal dis. 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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“Make 1926 the Library Year” 


The School Library is an essential part of the broad 
plan of Library Service. The Librarian of a Public 
Library can render no greater community service than 
conferring with local school officials regarding library 
problems and offering her knowledge and experience 
as a help in solving them. 
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Just Off the Press 


AMUEL SWETY GREEN, second in the “American Library Pioneers” 
S series is a sympathetic biography, by Robert Kk. Shaw, of one of the 
founders of the A.L.A. This volume and John Shaw Billings, Harry 
M. Lydenberg’s biography of the creator of the National Medical 
Library, are of more than professional interest. They are fitting memo- 
rials for every library to acquire during the Fiftieth Anniversary year of 
the A.L.A. 


Editions limited to 1000 copies each, of which 500 are numbered. 
Prices: Boards, $2.50 each. Only a few numbered copies of these biog 
raphies are still available. 


EMEMBER THE LIBRARY, a statement prepared by the Committee on 
Library Revenues and approved by the A.L.A. Council, calls 
attention to the service now rendered by libraries and to the possibilities 
of increasing that service through trust funds and endowments. The 
A.L.A. recommends a wide distribution of this statement among pos- 
sible donors to your library—influential men and women, attorneys and 
trust companies, members and former members of your library board, 
etc. It is beautifully and appropriately printed from handset type on fine 
paper; 4 pages; folds to fit a number to envelope. Prices: 4 copies, 50c. ; 
12, $1.25; 20, $1.75; 100, $5.50. Postage prepaid. 





County Liprary Service. Harriet C. Long. 1925. 205 p., illus. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Tue Liprary AND THE ComMUNITY. Joseph L. Wheeler. 1924. 417 p., 
illus. Cloth, $3.50. 

Books as GiFTs. 1924. 24 p., decorated cover. 6 copies, 25c.; 100, $3; 
250, $6; 500, $10; 1000, $18. 

“MANUALS OF LIBRARY ECONOMY.’ 
one title, 10c. each. 

REASONABLE BubGETS FOR PuBLic LIBRARIES AND THEIR UNITS OF 
ExpENSE. O. R. Howard Thomson. 1925. 44 p. Cloth, 80c.; 
paper, 50c. 


Single copy, 25c.; 25 or more of 
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Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


M FETS every requirement of 
the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 

Beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 
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We Have Several New 
| 





and Interesting 
Features for Libraries 


and Schools 


Probably the most valuable is our new DEMCO 
steel newspaper file. Light weight, narrow hollow 
rods with three pins for holding papers. Rods di 
not cover reading matter. Finished in olive gre 

enamel. Holds paper 28'. inches wide. Pictur: 


on request. Price $1.25. 


Demco Steel Book Truck 


Again have we demonstrated that there is some 
thing new under the sun. Here you have a light 
weight all steel book truck, with silent rubber 
tired casters, admirably suited to the needs of 
small public and high schoo] libraries. Has twi 
shelves, 12” x 30”, height 34”, and is finished in 
olive green enamel. 


Picture on Request 


Price, $14.00 


We have secured a limited supply of the larg: 
cork penholders, so popular before the War. 
Order yours today, 134 inches in diameter, thus 
preventing writers’ cramp. Price 1§c. 


Scrap Books 


Have you forgotten that we carry those nice 
brown King Kraft Paper Scrap books that you 
buy every year? 30c, 25c, 15c, and we can ship 


by return mail. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN | 
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MESSAGES of MUSIC 


By Rev. Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 





A BOOK OF WIDE APPEAL 


Its clear, entertaining, and colorful text, covering 424 
pages, deals in a popularly instructive style with 300 of 
the masters’ best known and most admired compositions. 

Music is here put to view in a new and striking 
light, revealing, by means of kaleidoscopic word-pictures, 
the diversified human element hidden away in the inner 
mood-content of the world’s masterpieces. 

A fascinating answer to the eternal ‘“‘why” of the 
modern musical intelligence. 

No less an authority on music interpretation than 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has said of these delicate mood-delinea- 
tions: ‘‘I think they are excellent. They show much 
imagination and sensitivity of the inner mood of the 
works.” 


Red and Gold. 8vo. Price $5.20 Postpaid 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, 234 Boylston om Boston, Mass. 
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View of Snead Bracket Stack, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


The Bracket Stack is less costly than the Standard type and is often used for 
smaller installations or when economy is essential. 


The stack construction in most libraries forms an important part of the entire 
building and should, therefore, be carefully considered when the building is 
designed or first contemplated. 


We are pioneers in the field of Library Bookstacks and manufacture both the 
Standard and Bracket types, and offer you our service in planning your stack 
storage and arrangement. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Price of Silence 


By CARL L. CANNON 


from A. L. A. Headquarters, an effort 

should be made by all librarians to make 
the people of the United States and Canada con- 
scious of the actual and potential service of 
libraries, and of the accomplishments of libra- 
ries during the past fifty years. This effort can 
be aided materially, runs the statement, by 
general publicity. 

Such a recommendation would have been im- 
possible in library circles fifty years ago. Yet, 
today, the statement while read with varying de- 
grees of faith and credulity, awakens no oppo- 
sition. Why? Somewhere, sometime, in the 


Titer year, according to announcements 


past fifty years, there must have been movement. 
What has been the direction of that movement 
and why should the American Library Associa- 
tion consider an effort to such an end desirable? 

If we start with the present of which we are 
fairly sure, and follow the threads of change 


back to 1876, some results may be unravelled 
from their cause. Let us hope so. In the 
present, then, every librarian has two obliga- 
tions to his public. The first is accepted without 
question and is practiced with admirable pro- 
fessional zeal. The second has been slower in 
winning recognition, and while it is now gener- 
ally accepted in principle, often is honored in 
the breach. Of these two duties service, or to 
use a less overworked term, administration, is 
the first. Information about the library is the 
second. 

Regarding the necessity for intelligent efficient 
administration, there has never been a difference 
of opinion. It has always been regarded as a 
sine qua non for libraries of all classes. The 
present lack of emphasis in some quarters upon 
the necessity for public information, un- 
doubtedly, grows out of library history. For 
libraries, like individuals, are influenced by 
heredity as well as environment, the only differ- 
ence being that institutions respond less quickly 
to changed conditions. This lack of unanimity 
among librarians can be traced almost directly 
to the variety of library functions, their different 
sources of revenue, as well as to the fine attitude 
of librarians, generally, toward anything smack- 
ing of commercial methods or of personal or 
professional braggadocio. 

Nor was a conservative policy toward pub- 
licity confined to libraries alone. It was to be 


found among the administrative officers of rail- 
roadz, public utilities, and other corporations, 
who while not endorsing W. H. Vanderbilt’s 
famous dictum regarding the public, considered 
that better results could be obtained if the 
public were not taken into their confidence. The 
Yew York Stock Exchange altered its policy 
only a few years ago. It now seeks publicity 
rather than avoids it. 

Moreover, the difficulties of adapting custom- 
aiy publicity methods to library work were only 
too apparent. Library service could not be ex- 
ploited in the same manner as a toothpaste, a 
theatrical attraction, or even as a real estate 
“proposition.” Statistics, while they told part of 
the story, gave no adequate conception of the 
value of the library in its community and, in- 
deed, the persistent use of statistics for library 
purposes alienated a large and influential part 
of the profession. The idea that library pub- 
licity required close study, the development of 
new methods of presentation, and a_ broad 
knowledge of the community, was slow in taking 
root. 

In their beginnings, libraries in the United 
States usually originated in one of three ways; 
by subscription, by endowment, or thru connec- 
tion with an educational, scientific, or historical 
institution. Until Massachusetts passed a law 
permitting municipalities to tax their citizens for 
the maintenance of public libraries, few libra- 
ries looked to the public for support. Subscrip- 
tion libraries, like the Boston Athenaeum, were 
subsidized by shareholders and owed no other 
allegiance. Fifty years ago endowed libraries, 
usually the benefaction of one individual, were 
aided slightly, if at all, by the town he chose 
to honor, The selection of books usually repre- 
sented his personal choice and the trustees were 
garnered from his circle of friends so that the 
public felt little sense of proprietorship in an 
institution endowed, managed by, and named 
after the donor. Institutional libraries were 
rarely open to the public and their annuities 
were provided by their trustees or committee on 
finance. 

Many such libraries still exist today but the 
change in the public attitude toward restrictions 
on the use of valuable collections has’ affected 
even institutional and special libraries sup- 
ported by their own members, so that most of 
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them admit readers whose only claim is the 
pursuit of knowledge. None of the above men- 
tioned classes of libraries was dependent upon 
public funds for support and their trustees, and 
even librarians felt no particular obligation to 
keep the public informed concerning the library, 
its functions, or its revenues. 

Within the past fifty years, however, the situ- 
ation has been materially altered by two facts of 
importance. The first is the appearance of free 
public libraries supported entirely or chiefly by 
appropriations from city, state, or county 
budgets; and second, is the development of 
aggressive methods of publicity by all organiza- 
tions, commercial or institutional, that found 
their activities hampered, or even their existence 
threatened, by lack of funds. Increased costs 
of operation since the war have forced practi- 
cally every institution into such a predicament. 
Nor were their members long in discovering that 
su far as results were concerned, their success 
in raising money was in direct ratio to the de- 
gree in which the public could be interested. 

Librarians of these publicly supported libra- 
ries, then, stepped into a problem of pressing 
importance. It was the necessity of securing 
adequate appropriations to maintain and extend 
their service. This additional burden thrown 
on the shoulders of the trustees or, more often, 
the librarian who acted for them, was simply 
enormous when compared with the simpler prob- 
lems of an earlier day. On the one hand, he 
had to meet, as nearly as might be, the demands 
of a new clientéle, a clientéle made up of a 
population diverse in character, race and educa- 
tional equipment and interests. He must not 
only meet the usual requests, but must lead in 
showing this same public the possibilities in the 
greater use of books, and at the same time must 
provide the improved service he described. He 
must cope with the difficulties of a rapidly in- 
creasing urban population which might double 
in twenty, years and might shift from center to 
suburb with bewildering rapidity. He was faced 
with the phenomenon of a multiplication of 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, printed material 
of all kinds, which raised new problems of pur- 
chasing, cataloging and shelving. 

Above all he must compete at the City Hall 
with well organized groups, each sincerely be- 
lieving in the justice of its own demands, and 
all striving for a generous slice of the city 
budget. He encountered commercial interests 
who brought strong pressure to bear in favor of 
bridges, paving, fire fighting equipment, inciner- 
ators, street railways. He found that school 


boards needed more buildings, and better sala- 
ries for teachers, that museums must have an 
additional allowance, that the health depart- 
ment required modern laboratories, and that the 
city fathers were sorely perplexed to find means 
of giving satisfaction to everyone. 
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Methods of obtaining adequate support, there- 
fore, at once attained proportions of major im- 
portance and brought about a revision of exist- 
ing notions of the limits of administrative re. 
sponsibilities. The librarian could no longer 
devote his full time to questions of internal 
administration and of educating his readers to 
the limitless possibilities of a properly equipped 
modern library. He must first convince his 
appropriating body that his requests were legiti- 
mate and necessary, With this shift in emphasis 
or rather enlargement of his duties, the librarian 
quite naturally fell to studying methods of 
public officials who like himself, went to the 
city or county each year for money. 

He found first of all that in addition to prac- 
ticing the usual methods of political manipula- 
tion, they had enlisted the aid of publicity. The 
use of publicity was not new. Pamphleteers had 
existed since men learned to use writing mate- 
rial, but twentieth century methods were differ- 
ent. Taking advantage of the increased size of 
newspapers, and the democratic view of their 
editors, that whatever concerned a considerable 
number of citizens was fit to print, writers of 
propaganda had become exceedingly adept at 
filling columns of space with interesting “news.” 
There was no need for dishonesty. The subject 
was often one of legitimate public concern. But 
the amount of space obtained and the persuasive 
power of the articles depended largely on the 
skill cf the writer. 

When this new responsibility was added to the 
already heavy load, the same unanimity of 
cpinion among librarians was no longer in 
evidence. Their traditions and training had been 
along lines that made the new task neither agree- 
able nor, for many, even practicable. Since 
publicity in its new form was often adapted to 
the news columns from what had _ previously 
appeared as paid advertising, it seemed undigni- 
fied for libraries to adopt similar practices. 
Combined with all these reasons was the feeling 
ef repugnance with which all librarians re- 
garded any exploitation of their own names in 
the public press. Yet, if they wrote at all, this 
was not easy to avoid because newspaper editors 
insisted upon names and titles instead of anony- 
mous contributions. 

In spite of these serious objections to the new 
form of attack, the logic of events soon con- 
vinced librarians of tax supported libraries that 
the old order had definitely changed. They be- 
gan to adapt their methods to meet the new 
situation. 

After the war, it became manifest in an un- 
mistakable way that the competition for support 
both in the form of private benefactions and 
public appropriations, was becoming much 
keener. The entrance of the United States into 
the war had already seen an acceleration of or- 
ganized propaganda. All branches of the 
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government made free use of it. Drives for 
funds followed in which publicity played a tell- 
ing part. The remarkable sums obtained both 
by public appropriation and private endowment 
for primary and college education in the past 
twenty years were the result of intelligent cam- 
paigns by which educational needs were kept 
constantly before the public. The need of better 
buildings, better salaries, better equipment and 
the requirements of education were indelibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of every citizen of the 
United States. 

Science has been equally active in advancing 
its claims on the public and private purse. The 
magnificent Rockefeller bequests helped to 
popularize science in the same manner as the 
Carnegie gifts to libraries had centered atten- 
tion upon the value of books twenty years before. 
William Beebe’s articles on scientific exploration 
enlisted the support of wealthy men who began 
to look upon expeditions to unknown wilder- 
nesses as sporting adventures. The National 
Research Council recently started a drive for 
twenty million dollars to be contributed by the 
public for the purposes of pure scientific re- 
search. Medical schools attached to universities 
in all parts of the United States have benefited 
enormously by endowments within the past 
twenty years. 

When Leland Stanford in 1891 sprang from 
nothing to a university almost over night by 
reason of an endowment of $15,000,000, at that 
time the largest in America, the country mar- 
velled. In 1903 Yale University possessed an 
endowment of six and three-quarter million dol- 
lars. In 1924 the same institution possessed an 
endowment of $39,697,027. In the twelve 
months of 1925 alone her endowment increased 
$2,000,000. In the years from 1920-1925, the 
addition totaled $16,500,000, making endow- 
ments $25,000,000 more in 1925 than in June, 
1915. Yale has been noted for aggressive and 
intelligent publicity methods. 

Before the public will pour out sums in such 
magnitude. as to alter the percentages in the 
national budget, the taxpayers must be thoroly 
convinced of the necessity. This task the educa- 
tors of the country performed very thoroly with- 
out any noticeable lack of dignity. From this 
summary of recent activities, the trend seems to 
be unmistakably in the direction of more infor- 
mation about public affairs. Experience in 
writing for the press shows just as conclusively 
that to compete with the other news of the day, 
library publicity must be interesting and timely. 
The price of silence is too often public neglect. 

This has nothing to do with the well estab- 
lished right of city officials to know how city 
money is spent. This legal requirement can be 
disposed of in the annual report. Much more 
important, however, is the active good-will and 
persistent interest of the public, and this can be 
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scarcely attracted and held by a statement is- 
sued once in twelve months. 

Library work is interesting as compared with 
many other services for which the public spends 
much money. Consider education in the school 
room, for example, There is little of the pic- 
turesque about modern pedagogical methods 
where pupils are handled in rows like so many 
soldiers, all doing the same thing in the same 
way. To capture the imagination of the public 
and impress the importance of education upon 
the taxpayers, it was necessary to dramatize edu- 
cation and its results. This was triumphantly 
accomplished. Today, education is popular— 
popular not only with the taxpayer but with 
newspaper and magazine editors, and, mirabile 
dictu, with the young people themselves, who 
are attending schools and colleges in greater 
numbers than ever before. 

The chief reason why publicity is emphasized 
more in some library circles than in others may 
be traced to differences of organization. Refer- 
ence libraries supported by endowment, uni- 
versity libraries sharing the institutional budget, 
special libraries provided for by the firm, do 
not feel a pressing need for presenting their 
case to anyone except trustees or president. City 
libraries, county libraries and state libraries, on 
the contrary, eager to extend their circulation to 
every corner of their territory, feel the need 
keenly because they are dependent upon public 
support. 

Reference and university librarians often take 
a somewhat lofty attitude towards publicity 
methods of any kind. They can afford to do so 
because they are not supported by public appro- 
priation and thus are not essentially wrong. 
Nevertheless this diverse point of view does tend 
to cause confusion among newcomers in the 
library field who are often perplexed by con- 
flicting advice. The question is not one of 
ethics, of propriety or of dignity. It is solely 
one of suitability and necessity. Agreement 
probably could be obtained on the one general 
statement that interesting articles presenting the 
importance of library service would be helpful 
to all types of libraries. 

This year sees the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Library Association. It will witness also an ex- 
position of modern library methods and achieve- 
ments, in the Educational building, at Phila- 
delphia. Because of these two events, there is 
justification for more telling publicity than at 
any time in recent years, All librarians are 
urged to write, either for their local newspaper 
or for the national magazines, articles showing 
the great advance made by the library movement 
in the past fifty years, as well as the indispens- 
able part played by the public library in Ameri- 
can life, and the possibilities for its greater 
usefulness in the future. 
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IBRARY extension is a term which has a 

L very broad meaning. It is used to describe 

the work of county libraries, certain activi- 

ties of municipal libraries, the work of library 

commissions, and the state-wide service of vari- 

ous kinds offered by institutions such as state 
libraries and state universities. 

In Texas the establishment of county libraries 
is a fairly recent movement. The first workable 
county library law was passed in 1919. Under 
that law seven county libraries are now in opera- 
tion—those in Cooke, Dallam, Harris, Potter, 
Tarrant, Wilbarger, and Lubbock counties. An 
eighth county—Denton—has very recently voted 
that the amount of $3,500 per year is to be used 
for the equipment and maintenance of a library. 

The Lubbock Library is the newest of the 
county libraries, having only been in operation 
since last January. The petition for its estab- 
lishment which was presented to the Commis- 
sioner’s Court was said to be the biggest petition 
ever presented in the entire history of the 
county. It was signed by over three thousand 
voters from every precinct in the county. The 
subscription library which had been in opera- 
tion in the town of Lubbock for several years 
was turned over to the county as a nucleus of 
the county service. Two branches have already 
been determined upon, with full time paid libra- 
rians in charge. 

Harris County Library, with its $17,000 
budget and its sixty-nine stations, is the largest 
country library in Texas. Harris is the county 
in which Houston is situated, but it does not 
serve that city, as Houston has its own library— 
the largest municipal library in the state. 

No city in the South can surpass Houston in 
library development. The library has recently 
been moved into a beautiful new building of 
which any city might be proud. It has also 
opened two new branches. Within the last year 
an effort was made, for the first time, to reach 
the adult Mexicans of the city by keeping a read- 
ing room open on Sunday at the Rusk School 
Settlement in the center of the Mexican district. 
Some of the other library extension activities 
undertaken by the Houston Public Library are 
the placing of books in the schools for the use 
of children and teachers during the school year 
and doing summer station work in the school 
buildings and playgrounds of the city. The 
issuing of books in the playgrounds was under- 
taken last summer for the first time. 

Among the recent accomplishments in the way 
of library extension of some of the other libra- 
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ries in the state are the opening of a branch 
library in Waco and the opening of two branches 
and the extension of library service to the Lions 
Club Playground in San Antonio. 

The outstanding event in the establishment of 
new public libraries in the state is the opening 
of the Tyrrell Public Library in Beaumont. 
Captain Tyrrell donated a building with the 
provision that the city should levy an annual 
library tax equivalent to a dollar per capita. 
Beaumont accepted the gift and agreed to com. 
ply with the condition, thus becoming the first 
city in Texas to put in effect the recommenda- 
tion of the American Library Association that 
one dollar per capita be allowed for the support 
of every public library. The library is now 
ready to be opened with an efficient staff of 
trained librarians in charge. 

Another Texas town which has been fortunate 
in receiving a gift for the establishment of a 
public library is Italy. A former citizen, 
Samuel L. Dunlap, who died recently, left to the 
town property amounting to at least $200,000 
for the purpose of establishing a public library. 
One-half of this sum is to be used for a site and 
building and the rest for maintenance. 

Some of the libraries, other than the Houston 
Public Library which has already been men- 
tioned, which have moved into new buildings 
during the last two years, or for which plans 
are being made for new buildings in the near 
future, are Marshall Public Library, Mary Couts 
Burnett Library at Texas Christian University, 
College of Industrial Arts, and University of 
Texas. 

In Texas the State Library is the commission 
agency. It gives aid and counsel in the estab- 
lishment, organization, and maintenance of 
libraries, About two hundred letters asking for 
information of this kind have been received dur- 
ing the last year. These werg answered by writ- 
ing personal letters; by sending free copies of 
the County Library Law; by lending the 
Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification, A. L. A. 
Subject Headings, book lists, the A. L. A. publi- 
cations in regard to establishing and organizing 
libraries, and books containing library plans. 
Unfortunately, the legislature has never seen fit 
to comply with the repeated request that money 
be appropriated for the employment of a library 
organizer. 

One of the means provided by the State 
Library for arousing interest in the establish- 
ment of libraries is its system of traveling libra- 
ries. These are collections of fifty books loaned 
for a period of three or six months to communi- 
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ties where there are no libraries. The only cost 
to the borrowing community is the payment of 
transportation charges. A report of October 
1925 in regard to the traveling library system 
of the State Library contains the following in- 
formation: “There are now thirty-five libraries 
in circulation with six new ones to be added 
soon. During the last fiscal year sixty-one libra- 
ries were sent out. This is equivalent to the 
circulation of 3,050 books. Libraries were sent 
to fifty counties, twenty-one of which had never 
had traveling libraries before. Forty-four new 
applications were received. . . . In localities 
where there was permanent library service the 
interest in traveling libraries was greatest. 
Around San Antonio, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Austin, El] Paso, and in Cooke, Harris, Dallam, 
and Potter counties, where there are public or 
county libraries, traveling library stations were 
most numerous.” 

Besides the fixed traveling libraries, the State 
library has a made-to-order book collection 
service on a small scale. By this means a few 
books selected by some club may be borrowed 
for the club year. Single books are also loaned 
in answer to a specific request for them, or in 
answer to a reference question. 

Another service of the State Library is the 
lending of books for the blind. A fund of one 
thousand dollars a year is available for the 
purchase of books in Braille, New York Point, 
and Moon types. As the post office makes no 
charge for carrying these books, the borrower 
is at no expense. 

Some of the other important functions per- 
formed by the State Library are the distribution 
of Texas state documents each month to other 
libraries, the Legislative Reference Service, and 
the maintenance of an Archive Department. 

While the Legislative Reference Service is 
primarily for the benefit of legislators and 
public officials, it is also open to the general 
public as far as is practical. In describing it 
the State Librarian says: “This work, a very 
highly specialized form of library work, differs 
very much from other library work in that ex- 
tensive research is done by the librarian for 
the inquirer and the results are presented to the 
inquirer in typewritten form. There is no 
financial obligation of any kind for the users of 
this service.” The following questions handled 
by the Legislative Reference Division indicate 
the type of inquiries received: (1) Cost of hold- 
ing the Grand Jury for an ordinary term of Dis- 
trict Court in the larger counties of Texas. (2) 
Building code of Texas and any special enact- 
ment in reference to church construction. (3) 
Information relative to the Election Laws of 
Texas. (4) Legislation of Texas bearing on oil 
and gas since 1920. 

The Archives Department answers each day 
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questions in Texas history in addition to calen- 
daring manuscripts and preparing them for 
publication and making Texas historical mate- 
rial available in other ways. Some of the 
typical reference questions answered by this de- 
partment are as follows: (1) Information con- 
cerning Lawrence S. Ross, former governor of 
Texas, as to his later years, date of his death, 
place of burial, and names and present where- 
abouts of his descendants. This request came 
from the Curator of the Historical, Memorial, 
and Art Department of Iowa who is preparing 
biographies of all governors of American Com- 
monwealths born in Iowa. (2) Exact informa- 
tion concerning the flags of Texas. (3) Infor- 
mation concerning frontier raids in Blanco 
County. 

Another state-supported institution which pro- 
vides several forms of library extension service 
for the people of Texas is the University of 
Texas. Besides lending books to other libraries 
as inter-library loans, the Library lends books 
to non-resident readers and students. This 
privilege is granted upon the deposit of five 
dollars with the auditor. If all books are re- 
turned on time and in good condition the whole 
of this amount is returned to the borrower when 
he indicates that he no longer desires to use the 
library. The transportation charges are paid 
by the borrower. During the biennium ending 
February 28, 1926, seven hundred and fifty-nine 
books were loaned to individuals who had paid 
the library deposit. During the year ending at 
the same time one hundred and forty-four books 
were sent out as inter-library loans. In addition, 
six hundred and ninety-six books were borrowed 
from the Main Library by the Loan Library 
Bureau of the University and mailed out to its 
patrons during the biennium. 

The Extension Teachmg Bureau of the Uni- 
versity Division of Extension offers to the 
women’s clubs fifty-eight group-study courses 
prepared by university instructors. With them 
are libraries of books on the subjects covered 
by the courses, selected by the instructors. Each 
library contains an average of twenty-five books. 
A registration fee of five dollars is charged for 
the course and an additional fee of five dollars 
for the use of the books, which are loaned for 
the entire club year. During the last biennium 
there were two hundred and two registrations 
for group-study courses and one hundred and 
sixty-four for libraries, so that there were forty- 
one hundred books in circulation during this 
period. 

The University Division of Extension has an- 
other Bureau, the work of which consists entirely 
of library extension service. This is the Loan 
Library Bureau, which provides for the citizens 
of Texas a service consisting of the loan of 
package libraries, plays, declamations and 
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books. There is no fee, and the only cost to the 
borrower is the payment of transportation 
charges. 

The demand for the kind of service offered 
by the Loan Library Bureau is shown by the 
large circulation and its steady increase. During 
the last biennium the circulation amounted to 
35,020. The circulation of the year just ended 
was more than double that of five years ago and 
almost ten times as large as that of ten years ago 
when the library had been in operation for 
about a year and a half. The circulation is not 
confined to any particular section of the state. 
During the two years material was sent to all 
but seven of the two hundred and fifty-four 
counties in Texas. The seven counties not 
reached are very sparsely settled, only two of 
them having a population of more than six hun- 
dred. It is impossible to tell how many people 
use the package libraries sent out, as many of 
them are used by groups of people. It would 
be a very conservative estimate to say that they 
were used by about 100,000 persons during the 
biennium, As there is an average of fifteen items 
in each package sent out, we can say that 
525,300 pieces of literature were circulated 
among about one hundred thousand people dur- 
ing the biennium. 

While the Loan Library Bureau circulates a 
few books, its main function is the preparation 
and circulation of package libraries. The as- 
sembling of a package library requires much 
research work on the part of the members of the 
staff. Each package library is a collection of 
material on one subject. It consists of articles 
clipped from periodicals, and pamphlets, ad- 
dresses and reports printed by educational in- 
stitutions, state and national organizations, and 
state and federal bureaus. The package libraries 
are mainly on current topics, many of which are 
too recent to have been discussed in book form. 

At present package libraries are made up 
ready for circulation on 2,300 subjects, and new 
ones are constantly being assembled. A few 
of the subjects which are popular just now are 
Mexico outlawing the Church, the French politi- 
cal situation, rubber—a national problem, a 
separate air service department, the establish- 
ment of a federal department of education, the 
prohibition amendment, and child labor. Pack- 
age libraries on Texas subjects are always in 
demand. Of the 6,302 package libraries loaned 
during February and March of this year, nearly 
five hundred were on Texas subjects. Texas 
literature is always an especially popular sub- 
ject, requests being received for material on 
such topics as Texas fiction writers, Texas 
poetry, Dorothy Scarborough and Mrs. Karle 
Wilson Baker. Other subjects asked for fre- 
quently are Texas artists, Texas musicians and 
composers, the Little Theatre in Texas, Texas 
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folklore, prison reform in Texas, and Texas 
highways. All of these are subjects about which 
very little, if anything, has been printed in book 
form. 

The package libraries are used for many pur- 
poses. The greatest number of requests come 
from the schools where the English teacher uses 
them in theme work, the history teacher in pre- 
senting late historical events not yet discussed in 
text-books, and so on. Libraries have been 
made up on many educational topics which 
teachers find helpful in keeping in touch with 
the latest ideas in regard to their profession and 
in preparing papers for institutes, Material is 
also borrowed to aid in planning school enter- 
tainments for special occasions, such as Christ- 
mas and San Jacinto Day. Débaters borrow the 
package libraries on debate topics. 

Other services offered by the Loan Library 
Bureau of which the schools frequently take ad- 
vantage are the play and declamation loan 
services. The Bureau has a collection of about 
five hundred plays which are loaned for exam- 
ination to aid in choosing plays for production 
by schools and communities. 

Ranking second to the schools in the number 
of package libraries borrowed are the women’s 
clubs. They find the package libraries very 
helpful in preparing papers for their programs. 
The Bureau has a large collection of yearbooks 
and study outlines for the use of the clubs seek- 
ing suggestions in regard to planning their 
courses of study, if they wish to make out their 
own courses instead of registering for the group- 
study courses offered by the Extension Teaching 
Bureau. The clubs make frequent use of this 
collection. 

Public health and school nurses and health 
organizations ask for material on various phases 
of health work, of which the Bureau has an un- 
usually large supply because it is the state 
representative in Texas for the National Health 
Library. Parent-Teacher Associations and other 
organizations and individuals also use the pack- 
age libraries. 

All requests for material coming from towns 
where there are libraries have to be made 
thru the local library, any possible duplica- 
tion of service thus being avoided. 

Duplication of service between the Loan 
Library Bureau, the Main University Library, 
and the State Library is also eliminated as far 
as possible. There is close co-operation between 
the three libraries. Being situated as they are 


all in the same town, requests can be referred 
from one to another with little loss of time. 
Texas is such a big state with so few libraries 
that all the agencies in it which in any way 
exercise the function of library extension service 
find work enough to keep them busy and much 
left over. 











Better School Libraries for the South 


ESSENTIALS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEM FROM 
THE LIBRARIAN’S PoInT OF VIEW. 


By CHARLES H. STONE 


an entire lack of fulfillment of its spirit 

will continue so long as the teacher does 
not realize the necessity of the school library in 
her work, nor the administrator the vital part 
which the library can play in his school.* 

This is well evidenced by our situation for 
the past twelve years under the ruling that a 
high school must own five hundred books in 
order to be placed on the accredited list. For 
instance, the last biennial survey of education 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education states that 
Alabama has 171 high school libraries with 94,- 
128 books; Georgia has 228 libraries with 146,- 
099 books; Tennessee has 209 libraries with 
113,369 books; North Carolina with 320 libra- 
ries has a combined volume number of 174,080; 
and so on. According to these figures, we have 
a large number of school libraries in our south- 
ern states with an average collection of slightly 
over 500 volumes. The letter of the law has been 
fulfilled. But in how many cases have these 
libraries really been functioning? How many 
have really been laboratories of the school? 

Our problem is not so much that of an 


(pres enive i of the letter of the law but 


aggressive campaign for establishing libraries 
but of helping those to function which we have. 

Should we investigate these collections of 
books (for many could not be dignified by the 


term of library), what should we find? Often- 
times one or two good dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias, some well chosen supplementary read- 
ing, selected from the state list and bought 
partly with state money, and much trash. Prob- 
ably a certain amount of material was well 
chosen by interested teachers; but, still lacking 
quite a number of books to meet the require- 
ment of five hundred for the accredited list, a 
book shower was held, and all the attics of the 
vicinity were ransacked to swell the number to 
five hundred. 

Then, after these five hundred books have 
been collected, what has been done with them? 
They have, in too many cases, been placed on 
shelves in the principal’s office, possibly in the 
study hall, and sometimes scattered thruout the 
rooms of the teachers. In most cases no room 
has been set aside for library purposes where 
the student may go, get his material, and study; 
where he may look up lists of references, get 
exact information, or read current magazines 
for pleasure. 

* This paper is an abridgment of an address to the 
Southeastern Library Association at Signal Mountain, 
Chattanooga, in April. 


Granting that the books have been placed in 
a room to themselves, who has charge of them? 
Sometimes an English teacher assumes this re- 
sponsibility, and more often is it thrust upon 
her. For a few hours each day or each week 
are these books accessible to the students. The 
English teacher has been prepared to teach Eng- 
lish, not to conduct a library. Even if she has 
the interest, she does not have the training for 
the work. English is her prime interest in the 
school, and the library must be secondary, if, 
in truth, it holds any interest at all. Sometimes 
a student is placed in charge of the library,—a 
student with no more background than his fel- 
low students for handling the books. He is 
even less capable of handling the situation than 
the English teacher, even tho he may be willing 
and anxious to do the right thing. Should a 
call be issued for high school librarians in 
Alabama, how many of the 171 schools on the 
list would send in a representative? Past ex- 
perience has shown that three or four at the 
state library meeting or at a state teachers’ asso- 
ciation is a good record. Where are they? 

You know the dark side of our high school 
library condition in the South: but our situa- 
tion is far from hopeless as is evidenced by a 
study now being made in the field. A graduate 
student at Peabody College is writing her thesis 
on the school libraries of the South: and, in 
reply to a questionnaire sent out to five hun- 
dred school superintendents, 273 answers have 
been received. Her questionnaire covered such 
items as separate rooms, training of the libra- 
rian, whether full or part time, annual budget 
from the board, and course in the use of the 
library. It was sent to the superintendent of 
schools in representative towns and cities of our 
southern states, chosen by groups of from two 
thousand to over one hundred thousand popu- 
lation. Unfortunately for our purpose her study 
includes three states—Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma—which are not on our Southern 
Association accredited list and omits West Vir- 
ginia which is. Moreover, all of her schools 
happen to be A-grade schools and in some in- 
stances represent a well developed city system 
such as San Antonio which has eight high school 
libraries. Then, too, the interpretation which 
the superintendent may have put upon the word- 
ing of her questions will have to be taken into 
consideration, for example, “What constitutes 
a trained librarian?” 

I here present her findings thus far to you 
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with little comment, because the study is not 
sufficiently far advanced to warrant our draw- 
ing very definite conclusions. 

Out of her 273 answers, 217 report separate 
rooms; 174 have a maintenance fund annually 
allotted by the board; 107 report a full-time li- 
brarian; 41 a part-time trained librarian; 45, 
teachers with some training; 45, teachers with 
no training; 17, student librarians; 18 places re- 
ported student assistants; 27 school libraries 
have no one in charge. In two cases the super- 
intendent’s secretary has charge of the books. 
There are two paid student librarians. There 
are three untrained full-time people and ten 
untrained part-time people. The size of the 
room varies from 64 square feet to an entire 
building. Twelve frankly state that they use 
the study hall. The majority reported a room 
between two and three hundred square feet. The 
average number of students in the school was 
five hundred. The median amount for main- 
tenance was $300. 

The significant thing brought out by this 
questionnaire is that something is being done, 
that the schools are making a move toward 
bringing in high school libraries, and that here 
is our great opportunity to guide and direct the 
trend of this movement. 

The comments made voluntarily on the foot 
of these questionnaires are probably the most 
valuable part of the work, for they show plainly 
the attitude of the administrators toward the 
problem. Let me quote from a few of these. 

At Jasper, Alabama, with a high school of 
260 students, there is a separate room about 
sixteen feet square; with a card index, system- 
atic grouping, and a part-time librarian. Com- 
ment: “We started from nothing two years ago 
and now have a usable library of about two 
thousand books and are increasing all the time.” 

At Sheffield, Alabama, the superintendent 
states that his library is not satisfactory, tho he 
has fourteen hundred books, for the high school, 
the junior high, and the elementary school com- 
bined, and tho there is a separate room with 
two hundred dollars a year appropriated by the 
board. There is no trained librarian, and there 
is not sufficient room, and not enough books. 
Plans are under way for enlarging the library 
next year and they are spending $1,000 this year 
for books. 

At Fort Mead, Florida, the library has just 
been given a separate room, 18 x 22 feet. The 
collection has recently been cataloged, and the 
pupils use it to good advantage. There are 145 
pupils in the high school with six hundred 
books. There is a teacher librarian who is 
trained, and an annual appropriation of $250 
has been given for the last two years. 

Columbus, Georgia, is to have a new high 
school and hopes to put in a library there. 
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A Toccoa, Georgia, the most effective work 
in the school is in the library. It is a room 
25 by 30 feet for both junior and senior high 
schools, with twelve hundred books. There is 
a full-time librarian and an $800 annual appro 
priation for maintenance. 

On the other hand, at Albany, Georgia, the 
library is not a success. There is no one to 
supervise it; it remains closed most of the time, 
the books being housed in a separate room. 

At Hendersonville, North Carolina, the li- 
brary is not a success, because the superin- 
tendent considers that no library can be a real 
success where students use the books without 
some supervision. The books are housed in the 
study hall. 

Greenville, Mississippi, has a separate build- 
ing, a paid librarian, four hundred dollars as an 
annual appropriation by the board in addition 
to an amount given annually by the Parent 
Teacher Association. The high school has 215 
students and forty-five hundred books; and there 
are 265 students in the junior high school with 
one thousand books. 

These administrators realize whether their |i- 
braries are satisfactory, and if so why, and if 
not why. That in itself is a very hopeful indi- 
cation. 

In one instance where this graduate student 
failed to receive a satisfactory reply from the 
state department of education in regard to that 
particular state’s high school library situation, 
she took up the matter with the librarian of the 
largest library in the state. Her reply from this 
quarter was that high school libraries simply 
did not exist. Another librarian who had re- 
cently made a survey in her particular state said 
the high school libraries were absolutely hope- 
less. 

But, can we say that there are no high school 
libraries or that they are hopeless? In the light 
of the above answers received to the question- 
naire, we must acknowledge that something is 
being done; for, of the same two states referred 
to above, one made a very creditable showing 
and the other had several good reports. 

The growth and improvement in our public 
schools have been unusually great in the last few 
years. In our own group of southern states, 
those accredited by the Commission have 
jumped from 208 in 1914 to 625 in 1924. The 
ten-year period has seen exactly a threefold 
growth in the number of schools on the list. 
Figures are not available for the corresponding 
growth in our southern school libraries. How- 
ever, the Biennial Survey of Education for 1923- 
24 does show that in 1924 there were 14,004 
school libraries in the United States with 
11,853,669 books, an average of 846 books for 
each school. Our southern group claims 3,091 
of these libraries and 1,857,902 books, an aver- 
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age of 604 books to the school. This is about 
three-fourths of the average for the whole coun- 
try. In 1910 we had 8,969 school libraries with 
5.032.814 books in the United States; so the 
last 14 years has seen about a doubling of 
the namber of school libraries and more than 
a doubling of the book collection. We can see 
from this that school people are making a 
definite move toward the improvement of school 
libraries; and it is both the opportunity and the 
privilege of the librarians of this part of the 
country to help them develop this work in the 
best way. 

With our enormous growth and branching out 
in this work in the past few years, why have 
we not obtained better results? While the 
answer is not flattering to us as librarians or to 
school administrators, it is none the less clear. 

One of the chief causes is ignorance on the 
part of both librarians and school adminis- 
trators of the existence of definite standards for 
school libraries. In the next place, where the 
existence of such standards is known, there is a 
failure to familiarize ourselves with and to 
understand them. School administrators do not 
realize the necessity of a live library in the 
school. Many of our teachers do not know 
what the library can mean in their work. We 
have not popularized the idea among school 
patrons. There is a general lack of understand- 
ing as to what a live school library is. There is 
a sad lack of co-operation between librarians 


and school people in working out the high 
school library problems. Our states have failed 
to make provision for some one in the depart- 
ment of education responsible for high school 


libraries of the state. Our accrediting agency 
has not, as yet, taken proper steps for the build- 
ing up of high school libraries. 

Upon whom does the blame for this situation 
rest? Very largely upon us librarians who 
either thru neglect, absorption in our affairs, or 
for some other reason have let pass this great 
opportunity of bettering the school library con- 
dition in our respective states. Why have we 
not found a place in the educational programs 
of our respective states? Why have we not 
gone forth to help correct a situation of which 
we are always ready to complain bitterly? 

In some cases the librarians are as ignorant of 
the Certain standards as are the school teachers. 
Some librarians say frankly that they are not 
particularly interested in school libraries. How- 
ever, it is a problem for the public, the school, 
and the college librarian alike. The school li- 
braries are really the corner stone upon which 
our future reading public rests. If we are to 
take up this problem seriously and intelligently, 
we must become familiar with the standards 
which have already been set up and so widely 
accepted. We must know not only, in general, 
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what the essentials of a good school library are, 
but also that adequate space means twenty-five 
square feet per student, that the room should 
accommodate one-tenth of the school enrollment 
at one time, that the annual fund for main- 
tenance should be at least fifty cents per student 
per term. All of these and other details are 
necessary if we are to co-operate with our school 
people in an adequate program. ~ 

True, such standards may not be attainable 
immediately (a five-year period is set for their 
attainment in other sections); but they are a 
goal toward which we can work. The first step 
toward reaching this goal is familiarity with the 
measuring stick itself. 

What is our foremost state in the South in 
high school library work? Undoubtedly Texas. 
In fact, the development of the high school li- 
brary seems to have reached its height in those 
of San Antonio. Here the library is truly the 
heart of the school. A large room is allotted 
for the work. The librarian must be the best 
informed member of the faculty. There must 
be a well selected group of books. There must 
be much additional trained help. Here there are 
no textbooks, and the work of the school is car- 
ried out entirely with library books, used not 
as texts but as references. 

Why does Texas stand at the head of our list 
in high school libraries? In April, 1923, a con- 
ference on problems of educational administra- 
tion in Texas was held at the State University. 
At that time the high school library was given 
a definite place on the program. For this con- 
ference special studies were prepared in several 
fields. These studies were presented and infor- 
mal discussions of the problems followed. Miss 
Elva L. Bascom of the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Texas and Miss 
Alice Harrison, librarian of the Senior High 
School of Austin, were asked to prepare a study 
of the Texas high school library situation. In 
this study a brief survey was made of the con- 
ditions at that time, and definite recommenda- 
tions were made to the school authorities, to the 
State Department of Public Instruction, and to 
the Department of Education at the University 
of Texas. This survey showed that in many 
instances Texas was lacking in adequate high 
school library facilities. Today she undoubt- 
edly ranks first in our southern states. This 
shows what can be done. 

How shall we attack our problem? First, let 
us know what present conditions are. Then, 
let us popularize the idea with the teachers thru 
talks at teachers’ institutes and teachers’ meet- 
ings on the value and necessity of the school 
library in their work, by courses in our normal 
schools and teacher training institutions not only 
in school library work as a profession but in 
the use of the library and how to teach the use 
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of the library to the high school students. We 
should work thru the parent teacher associations, 
for the parents will become a valuable ally once 
they recognize the worth of the library to the 
work of the school. If teachers and parents 
recognize the value of the library in the life of 
the school, they will soon help us convince the 
administrators of the necessity of a definite place 
in the annual budget for maintenance. The co- 
operation of the state departments of education 
should be solicited for setting up definite stand- 
ards for various grades of schools within their 
own borders. Our southern accrediting agency 
should be urged to raise our standards more in 
keeping with the Certain report. A definite 
campaign should be launched for the appoint- 
ment in each of our southern states of a person, 
professionally trained for the work, in the de- 
partment of education for the supervision of the 
school libraries in the state. In every com- 
munity where a school building program is con- 
templated or is in progress we should be alert 
to bring to bear every means of pressure that 
the high school should have provision for an 
adequate room for housing the library and that 
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sufficient equipment be included in the planning. 

What, then, are the essentials for the develop- 
ment of an effective high school library system 
for our southern states? First of all, a careful 
survey of the high school library situation in 
each of the states should be made, such a one 
as was made in Texas. Then, a campaign should 
be conducted for popularizing the ideas set 
forth in the Certain standards, keeping these in 
mind as a definite goal toward which to work. 
We should urge that steps be taken for the im- 
mediate setting up of definite standards both by 
our state departments of education and by our 
southern accrediting commission, these to be 
based on the following essentials: appropriate 
housing and equipment, professionally trained 
librarians, scientific selection and care of the 
books, instruction in the use of books in the 
libraries, adequate annual appropriation for 
maintenance, and a trained librarian as state 
supervisor; then, last but not least, the eager 
and earnest co-operation of every librarian and 
every school worker in our section of the coun- 
try for the bringing in of a new era in school 
library work. 


Effective Local Library Exhibits 


ORE suggestions submitted to the A. L. A. 

on local library exhibits supplementing 
those summarized in the March 15th Liprary 
JourNaL are to be found in the April A. L. A. 
Bulletin, An exhibit of library service seems 
likely to have wider appeal than one of library 
history, tho, if there is room, both would be 
good, the service being 
shown as a climax of the 
progress, writes G. O. Ward 
of the Cleveland (O.) Pub- 
lic Library. If there is still 
room, an exhibit of library 
processes should create con- 
siderable interest (see Lib- 
rary Journal, April 1, 
1923, p. 311-313). In a 
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Avoid long, detailed tables of figures. Rather 
than employ large, closely hand-lettered posters, 
print if possible a small folder or leaflet explain- 
ing the purpose of the exhibit, history of the 
library, services, etc. Material exhibited should, 
when possible, be on panels of uniform size 
and color, arranged in progressive order. It 
should be displayed not 
lower than forty inches 
nor higher than seventy-six 
inches from the floor. Mat- 
ter intended for close exami- 
nation should be displayed 
at eye height (about sixty 
inches for adults), so that 
it can be examined without 
bending or stretching. Photo- 





service exhibit, children, 
schools, business and indus- 
try (or agriculture, depend- 
ing on the community) 
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graphs are preferably 11x14 
inches. 

Stacks of books, or wood- 
en dummies, showing rel- 





should get special emphasis. w 
In any exhibit, as much as 
possible should be made of 
maps, photographs, and 
other illustrative material. 
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Judicious use should be 
made of graphs. Use bar 
graphs in preference to 


circle graphs, and employ ONE OF THE COLORED PLACARDS PREPARED 
color 
too much black and white. 
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in these to relieve BY THE A. L. A. TO HELP IN LOCAL 
EXHIBITS. SEE PAGE 534. 


ative use of the library now 
and nine years ago when 
the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary moved into its new 
building are among the ex- 
hibits contemplaed at that 
library, writes Mary Dyer 
Lemon. Branch and central 
circulation may be com- 
pared in relative stacks, as 
may children’s and adult 
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circulation. Then “pictures of conveyances 
used to carry books back and forth to the 
branches—horse-drawn to trucks. Pictures of 
the various places that have housed the library. 
Growth of the staff from one to 132. Pictures 
of each city librarian from the beginning . . . 
Posters showing the helpful change from closed 
to open shelves for the public. Pictures of story 
hours . . . Posters or chart showing relative 
strain on each library book formerly and now.” 

“Our exhibit is going to be rather spectacular 
this time, as we are trying to attract attention 
in a large Armory during Farmers’ Week,” 
writes Sarah Askew of New Jersey. “We have 
a huge table laid off to represent a country side, 
towns and everything, and thru the country is 
running an electric train. The engine is labeled 
the library, and the cars are labeled knowledge, 
efficiency, good government, and so on, trying 
to show that the library brings all of these 
things to the town and country. We have tried 
to differentiate in the cars, having a freight car 


In Defence 


N reality, the so-called “fiction problem” is 
not a fiction problem at all, but one and the 
same problem that is always involved in select- 
ing books for the public libraries, including 
always and only two fundamental questions— 
that of literary value and that of adaptation to 
readers, writes Asa Wynkoop in “Outlines and 
Suggestions for Library Institutes, 1926,” pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education of 
the University of the State of New York. The 
settled prejudice that existed fifty years ago 
against novels of any sort, when such books were 
rigidly debarred from the bookshelves of ortho- 
dox and high-minded people and from public 
libraries in many sections of the country, has 
almost entirely disappeared, “except in the 
minds of compilers of library reports.” With 
the gain in prestige that the novel has thus 
made, there has nevertheless been a very marked 
decrease in recent years in the. percentage of 
fiction circulated from public libraries in this 
country. For the whole state of New York last 
year the percentage was 05.9, while only a few 
years ago it was 75 per cent and a little earlier 
80 per cent. This gain has been brought about 
not by a positive decrease in the amount of 
fiction circulated or in the amount supplied, but 
by the greatly increased circulation of non- 
fiction, due perhaps largely to general educa- 
tional conditions, or to skilled activities of libra- 
ries, or perhaps to the very influence of the fic- 
tion itself. Percentage of nonfiction circulated 
is the best single index as to skill and efficiency 
in the operation of a public library today. F'ic- 
tion will circulate without effort. A public 
library circulates only fiction or mainly fiction 
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for knowledge and observation car for travel, 
etc. Then we have little toy automobile trucks 
painted to represent county library trucks. 
These are going back and forth along the roads 
not reached by the train. Then around this we 
have shelves with books on the subjects given. 
We know that it will interest the children any- 
way . . . We have pasteboard villages, and 
farm houses, little lakes, tiny libraries, churches, 
schools.” 

A list of the library books which have influ- 
enced great men is suggested by Ida Faye 
Wright of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library. 
The exhibit would be better placed in a store 
window than in the library. One such exhibit 
might be labeled “Books Like These Started 
Edison on His Career.” Books and magazines 
that have helped in answering difficult reference 
questions may be displayed with each opened to 
the page where the answer to the query was 
found. 


of Fiction 


because it has only passively reflected existing 
conscious wants instead of awakening and an- 
swering the great variety of latent wants repre- 
sented in every community. The neglect would 
be the same in principle if the library were to 
minister only to poetry readers or to drama 
readers or to readers of technical books, and far 
more serious in effect, for “of all classes of 
books today, or, as we may better express it, 
of all forms of literature, there is no one or 
perhaps no two or three combined that are as 
valuable for the true purposes of a_ public 
library as is fiction.” Even granting this, say 
critics representing the earlier traditions and 
standards of fiction writing, and conservative 
members of books committees in nearly every 
village and city of the country, this applies only 
to the fine standard fiction of the past; the fic- 
tion of today deserves no such approval, for it 
is mainly cheap, sensational, erotic, demoraliz- 
ing, without literary, artistic or intellectual 
worth. Thus the pessimists. Yet “it is the ex- 
pressed judgment of some of the foremost au- 
thorities in the literary world and some of the 
leading specialists in the study of the novel that 
never before has so much serious, intellectual, 
artistic, constructive and original work been 
done in fiction and never before has such a large 
proportion of the literary talent of the world 
been devoted to this form of literature as now. 
In any case, it is to this form of literature that 
any writer must now turn who is to deliver his 
ideas or sentiment or conviction regarding any 
important issue of life, to the largest possible 
number of persons.” Said Dr. Bostwick in his 


address to the A. L. A. in 1913: “I believe that 
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the more we forget the mere issue of fiction 
~ersus nonfiction and try instead to draw the 
line between useful books and harmful ones, 
wise books and silly ones, books that help and 
books that hinder, books that exalt and those 
that depress, books that excite high emotions and 
books that stir up low ones—the sooner we shall 


be good librarians.” 


Progress in Personnel Classification 
INCE the Midwinter A.L.A. Council meet- 
ing, the Committee on the Classification of 
Library Personnel has been revising the classifi- 
cation plan presented at that time so as to take 
due cognizance of the qualifications required for 
certain types of reference, cataloging, and other 
work. The general opinion of the numerous 
librarians and others consulted is that the basis 
for setting up classes of positions with diverse 
qualifications cannot be the type of library, such 
as public, college, university, reference, or spe- 
cial, since any one of these may and frequently 
does require persons with broad knowledge and 
extensive experience. A number of those con- 
sulted have suggested that the basis for the rec- 
ognition of classes should rather be whether the 
person holding a particular position serves a 
clientéle engaged primarily in research work or a 
clientéle seeking information for other than re- 
search purposes. An attempt is being made to 
revise the classification plan along these lines. 
The standards for determining the grade of 
a particular public library have also been re- 
vised. The number of grades has been increased 
and the standards to be met for allocation to any 
particular grade have been more carefully 
worked out. In addition, an attempt is being 
made to set up similar standards for the vari- 
ous grades of high school, normal school, col- 
lege, university, and state libraries. 

With regard to the compensation for the heads 
of libraries connected with educational institu- 
tions, as well as the heads of departments and 
perhaps some other supervisory positions in 
such libraries, the Committee has practically 
decided to recommend that the compensation be 
the same as for comparable teaching positions 
in the institution. 


A Professorship of Books 
OLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida, 


has announced the establishment of a Pro- 
fessorship of Books. This new chair is based 
on the suggestion made fifty years ago by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. It has remained, however, for 
the Rollins College under the leadership of Dr. 
Holt to be the first to recognize in this way the 
need for directed recreational reading and the 
forming of reading habits while in college. 
The class work will be largely free discussion 
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by the students themselves under the guidance 
of the professor of books. There will also be 
lecture courses on the history of books and book- 
making. The Rollins Press associated with the 
College will provide an opportunity for the 
publication of a few beautiful books each year. 
Edwin Osgood Grover has been appointed to 
the new chair. Professor Grover has been active 
for twenty-five years in book publishing and 
has contributed not a little to raising the artistic 
and typographical standards of book-making. 
He was for a time assistant editor for Ginn and 
Company, and later editor-in-chief for Rand. 
McNally and Company of Chicago. For the 
past fifteen years he has been at the head of 
his own business, first as a member of Atkin- 
son, Mentzer and Grover, and more recently as 
president of the, Prang Company, one of the 
oldest publishing houses in the country. 


Sacramento’s Libraries and 


the Public 





acramento's Libraries 
are a vital force for good 


IBRARIES are the schools of the people. In Sacra- 
Mento we are particularly fortunate in the matter of 
library advantages Whether a person be seeking rec- 

reational reading, historical or bic graphical material, or 
information on the most exacting scientific and technical 
matters, our public libraries can supply it 





Here we have a city library system which in itself can meer 
most every need From the main burlding and the branches situ 
ated in vanous neighborhoods, our city library loaned 358,604 
books last year The Reference Room alone had approxmatel, 
46,500 visitors and requests for information in 19246 

Also, we have in Sacramento the California State Library,— 
head of the library system of California, the most tar reaching, 
efficient and businessiike in existence The State Library has 
260,000 volumes, 18,000 embossed volumes for blind readers, 
a law department unsurpassed in the West, and numerous other 
outstanding features 

Here, too, we have the head office of the Sacramento County 
Library, which serves 46 community branches and 64 county schools 
in a most efficent manner 

Sacramento's libraries are a vital factor in our community hfe 
They are doing constructive work,—work which os reflected in the 
steadily growing appreciation of learning and culture They are’ 
helping to make Sacramento an ideal city in which to live 


THE PEOPLES BANK 


COMMERCIAL ane Savincs 


8th & | Streets <> Sacramento 





THE PEOPLES BANK IN A LARGE ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THE LOCAL PAPERS THUS ADVERTISES THE 
VALUE OF SACRAMENTO’S LIBRARIES IN MAKING 
SACRAMENTO “AN IDEAL CITY IN WHICH TO LIVE” 



























Public Library Administration in the United 
States 1918-1925 


A PartiaL Bisuiocrapuy, Epitep By Five Liprary SCHOOL STUDENTS: LeTHA Marion Davip- 
SON, WISCONSIN, 1923; ALBERTA Louise Brown, Wisconsin, 1923; Kart Brown, ALBANY, 1925; 


Davin J. Hayxin, ALBany, 1925: anp Lester D. Conpit, ALBANY, 1926, 


HIS bibliography, the work of five students in the Wisconsin and New York 
State Library Schools, is an attempt to fill a decided need—a list of references 


to post-war literature on the administrative side of library work, interpreting 
the word broadly. Such subjects as book selection, children’s work, school and 
community service, are touched only in their relationship to the administration of a 


public library. 


The references to the periodicals and books of 1918-1923 were done by Letha 
Marion Davidson; those of 1923 and 1924 with added material before 1923 by 


Alberta Louise Brown, Wisconsin students of 1923 and 1925, respectively. 


The 


indexing of library reports, 1920-1925, was done by Karl Brown with some help 
from David J. Haykin, both of the 1925 class at Albany, and the outline for the bib- 
liography was prepared by Mr. Brown and the writer, while the latter was lecturing 


to the class in Senior Administration in 1925. 


Mr. Lester D. Condit of the 1926 


class at Albany indexed the additional material published to the end of 1925, and 
rendered the very important service of combining the three sets of entries into one, 
JosepH L. WHEELER. 


and prepared the whole for the printer. 


Abbreviations Used for Periodicals 


A. L. A. Bull. Bulletin of the American Library 
Association 

A. L. A. Proceedings. 
Library Association 

Arch. and Bldg. Architecture and Building 

Arch. Forum. Architectural Forum 

Arch. Rec. Architectural Record 

Calif. News Notes. News Notes of California Libraries. 

Chicago P. L. Staff News. Chicago Public Library 
Staff News 

Elec. World. Electrical World 

Eng. and Contr. Engineering and Contracting 

Ill. Libs. Mlinois Libraries 

Ind. Lib. Occ. Indiana Library Occurrent 

lowa Lib. Quar. Jowa Library Quarterly 

Lib. Oce. Library Occurrent 

Mass. Lib. Bull. Massachusetts Library Bulletin 

Mich, Lib. Bull. Michigan Library Bulletin 

Minn. Lib. Notes. Minnesota Library Notes and News 

N. C. Lib. Comm. Bull. North Carolina Library Com- 
mission Bulletin 

N. H. Pub. Lib. New Hampshire Public Libraries 

N. J. Lib. Bull. New Jersey Library Bulletin 

N. Y. Libs. New York Libraries 

Ohio State Lib. Bull. Ohio State Library Bulletin 

Penn. Lib. Notes. Pennsylvania Library Notes 

School and Soc. School and Society 

S. D. Lib. Bull. South Dakota Library Bulletin 

Special Libs. Special Libraries 

Vt. Lib. Comm. Bull. Vermont Library Commission 
Bulletin 

Wilson Bull. Wilson Bulletin 

Wis. Lib. Bull. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 


List of Reports Indexed 


The reports are listed by names of cities. 
Akron, Ohio. 1923-24. 
Albany, N. Y. 1922-24. Mimeographed. 
Allentown, Pa. 1921-24. 
Amherst, Mass. Jones Library, 1921-24, 
Attleboro, Mass. 1921-24. 


Proceedings of the American 










Atlanta, Ga. 1921-24. Mimeographed. 

Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1921-24 

Bangor, Me. 1921-24, 

Bethlehem, Pa. 1924. Typed. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 1924 

Birmingham, Ala. 1924. 

Boston, Mass. 1920-25. 

Bristol, Conn. 1921-23. 

Brockton, Mass. 1920-24. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 1920-24. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 1920-24 

Burlington, Vt. Fletcher Free Library. 

Cambridge, Mass. 1920-24. 

Canton, Ohio. 1924. Typed. 

Chelsea, Mass. 1921-24. 

Chicago, Ill. 1920-24. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920-25. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 1920-24, 

Concord, N. H. 1921-24. 

Davenport, Iowa. 1920-24. 

Dayton, Ohio. 1920-21, 21-22, 23-24. 
1922-23]. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 1920-24. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 1920-23. 

Erie, Pa. 1920-23. 

Evansville, Ind. 1923-24 

Fall River, Mass. 1920-24, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 1921-24. 

Flint, Mich. 1922-23, 23-24. Typed. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 1922, 23. Typed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 1920-25. 

Haverhill, Mass. 1920-24. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22 (5° year survey); 1922- 
23, Readers’ Ink, Oct. 1923; 1923-24, Readers’ Ink, 
Nov. 1924. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 1920-24. 

Jersey City, N. J. 1920-24. (In Library record). 

Johnstown, Pa. Cambria Free Library Association. 
1921-24. 

Lancaster, Mass. 1921-23. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 1920-25, 

Louisville, Ky. 1920-23. 


1921-24. 


{None for 


1920-24. 
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Malden, Mass. 1921-24. 
Manchester, N. H. 1920-24. %., 
Milton, Mass. 1921-24 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1921-22. 
Natick, Mass. 1921, 22, 24. 
New Bedford, Mass. 1920-24. 
New Britain, Conn. 1921-24. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 1923, 24. 
New Haven, Conn. 1920-23. 
New Orleans, La. 1920-23. 
New York, N. Y. 1921-24. 
Newton, Mass. 1921-24. 

North Adams, Mass. 1921-24. 
Northampton, Mass. 1921-23. 
Oakland, Calif. 1920-21-25. 
Paterson, N. J. 1921-23. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 1921-23. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1920-22. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921-24. 
Portland, Me. 1921-24. 
Portland, Ore. 1920-24. 
Providence, R. I. 1920-24. 
Queensborough, N. Y. 1920-24. 


Quincy, Mass. 1921-24. 

Racine, Wis. 1920-24. Mimeographed. 
Richmond, Va. 1922-24. Mimeographed. 
Rochester, N. Y. 1924. News summary. 
Saint Joseph, Mo. 1920-24. 

Saint Louis, Mo. 1920-25. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 1920-24. 

San Antonio, Texas. 1921-25. 
Savannah, Ga. 1921-23. 

Scranton, Pa. 1920-24. 

Seattle, Wash. 1921-24. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 1921-24. Typed. 
Somerville, Mass. 1920-24, 

Springfield, Mass. 1920-24. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 1921-24. Year book. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1919-20, 21, 23, 24. 
Tampa, Fla. 1922-24. Typed. 

Toledo, Ohio. 1921, 22, 24. 


Troy, N. Y. 1924. 
Wakefield, Mass. Beebe Town Library, 1924-24. 
1921-24. 


Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. Bronson Library, 1920-24. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Osterhout Free Library. 1920-24. 

Williamsport, Pa. 1924. 

Wilmington, Dela. 1920-24. 

Winchester, Mass. 1921-24. 

Worcester, Mass. 1920-24, 

Woburn, Mass. 1921, 24. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 1921, 24 newspaper report. 
Publishers 


On pages 524-526 the following abbreviations 


are used: 
A. L. A. American Library Association. 


Appleton. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Faxon. F. W. Faxon, Boston. 

Gaylord. Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse. 

Library Bureau. Library Bureau, Boston, New York, 
etc. 

Open Court. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Wilson. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 


Organizations 
Bostwick, Arthur E. Administration of a public li- 
brary. 2d ed. A. L. A., 1920. ‘25¢. Pam. (Pre- 
print of Manual of Library Economy, Chapter 12.) 
Material on trustees, appropriations, budgets, sta- 
tistics, publicity, and other phases of library work. 


~~ American public library, Rev. ed. Appleton, 
$1.75. 
Standard work on library economy in all its 


phases. 
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—— Library essays. Wilson, $3. 

Material on statistics, publicity, trustees, book 
selection, and circulation. Reprints best articles of 
Mr. Bostwick in Liprary JournaL and Public Li- 
braries since 1900. 

Some principles of business-like conduct in libra- 
ries. A. L. A., 1920. 25¢. Pam. (Library Hand- 
book, No. 11). 

Orders, records, and business relations with trus- 
tees discussed in an attractive way. 

——, ed. Library and society. Wilson, 1920. $2.25. 

General essays on library economy, reprinted from 
Lisrary JourNnaL and Public Libraries. Some of 
the topics discussed are: Relation of the state to 
the public library, by Melvil Dewey; Usefulness 
of libraries in small towns, by T. H. West; Library 
as a social centre, by G. A. Countryman; Library 
as an inspirational force, by S. W. Foss. 

Brown, J Manual of library economy; rev. and 
rewritten by W. C. Berwick Sayers. 3d ed. Wilson, 
1920. $5. 

Comprehensive and detailed in all problems of li- 
brary economy, from the English point of view. For 
the advanced worker. 

Brown, Zaidee M. Directions for the librarian of a 
small library; rev. by A. G. Hall. Wilson, 1921. 30¢. 
Pam. 





Elementary. Supplements Gaylord’s Redbook. 
Dana, John Cotton. Library primer. Library Bureau, 
1921. $3. 


Elementary library economy in detailed form. Com. 

prehensive and simple. 
Suggestions. Faxon, 1921. $1. (Useful reference 
ser., no. 24.) 

Pertinent epigrams on library management. 

Fay, Lucy E., and Anne T. Eaton. Instruction in the 
use of books and libraries. Faxon, 1919. $3.25. 

Thoro manual of library economy, equally useful for 
apprentices in large libraries or administrators of 
small ones. 

Gaylord Brothers. Red-book, or The A-B-C of library 
methods. Gaylord Bros., 1919. Gratis, Pam. 

Combined text of elementary library economy and 
supply catalog. 

Hadley, Chalmers. Quality values of library service. 
Pub. Libs. 30:525-530. 1925. 

A plea for quality. 

Legler Henry E. Library ideals. 
$1.50. 

Contents: Problem of the cities—Certain phases 
of library extension.—Next steps.—World of print 
and the world’s work.—Library work with children.— 
Traveling libraries—Administration of library funds. 

McCullough, Ethel F. Essentials in library administra- 
tion. 3d ed. rev. A. L. A., 1922: 75¢. Pam. 

A thoro revision of a popular work on administra- 
tion by Lutie E. Stearns. 

Miller, Zana K. How to organize a library. Library 
Bureau, 1921. Gratis. Pam. 

A manual of library economy for the newly- 
organized library. 

Robinson, Julia A. Library efficiency. A. L. A., 1920. 
25¢. Pam. 

Suggested form for use of library boards in testing 
efficiency. 

Vitz, Carl P. P. Loan, work. A. L. A., 1920. 10¢. 
Pam. 
On the Newark charging system. 





Open Court, 1918. 





The subject of County Libraries has been entirely 
omitted from this section, because that work has been 
adequately done by M. D. Kellogg, whose bibliog- 
rahpy entitled “County Free Libraries” appeared 
in California News Notes, 13:330-360, July, 1918; 
and by J. E. Logan, whose bibliography, presented 
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as a graduation requirement in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School in 1921, was entitled “County Libra- 
ries in the United States.” The material on legis- 
lation has been limited to those general articles 
which include the practice of several states, and to 
special articles dealing with the practice of one 
state when it has bearing on the subject in general. 


LEGISLATION 


See also PENSIONS 


Burlingame, Leroy J. Library legislation during 1917. 
Lis. Jour. 43:74-83. 1918. 

Classified by states. Useful as basis of comparison. 

Cannon, Lucius Public library reports and the 


law. Lis. Jour. 48:747-751, 852-856; 953-956; 49: 
123-127, 169-175, 574576. Sept. 15, 1923-Mar. 1, 
1924. 
Includes laws in various states regarding library 
reports. 
Clayton, Herbert V. 1925 legislation of interest to 
libraries. Calif. News Notes, 20: 186. July, 1925. 


Salary legislation. 

How the new tax law affects public libraries. 
199. July 1919. Lib. Occ. | 

Changing from tax-raised appropriations to budget 
levies, which cannot exceed the amount formerly 
obtainable by the maximum tax. This law is com- 
mon to Iowa, Indiana, and several states. Here given 
in full. 7 

Lester, Clarence B. Library legislation of 1918. Lm. 
Jour. 44:17. Jan. 1919. 

A concise summary. 

A library department of the state. 
7:184. July 1925. 

Bill passed establishing a Library and Historical 
Department. 

Library experience with the 1921 tax amendments. Lib. 
Occ. 6:132-133. Oct. 1921. 

Hardships attending cuts in tax rate. 

Library legislation. Lib. Occ. 5:141-143. April 1919. 

Agitation of county library law and township sup- 
port in 

Library legislation in Florida and Oklahoma. Pub. 
Libs. 30:377. July 1925. 

Florida establishes state library; Oklahoma _pro- 
vides for library commission and certification of libra- 
rians, 

Library legislation 1921-1922. Lis. Jour. 47:765-766. 
Sept. 15, 1922. 

Résumé of year in different states. 
ries in foreground. 

Long, A. B. State school library laws: a digest. 
Wilson Bull. 1:505-513. Sept. 1920. 
A general discussion with summary by states. 

Merrill, Julia W. Library laws: of Ohio in force. 
August 1, 1925. Las. Jour. 50:796. Oct. 1, 1925. 
. Announcement of publication, by Ohio State Li- 
rary. 

Oregon law, An. Ind. Lib. Occ. 6:74. April 1921. 

Law prohibiting untrained librarians from select- 
ing books other than those in the A. L. A. Booklist. 

Yust, William F. Library legislation in 192]. Lm. 
Jour. 46:687-696. Sept. 1, 1921. 

Summarized under the following subheads: Estab- 
lishment; Trustees; Tax levy; Bonds for buildings; 
Book purchases; Gifts; Book thefts; Fines and penal- 
ties; Salaries; Certification; Retirement; State li- 
brary commissions; State libraries; State aid; Coun- 
ty libraries; Federal legislation; Recent legislation; 
Library revenues. 

——- Library legislation. 2d ed. rev. A. L. A., 1921. 
15¢. Pam. 

Starting point for a thoro study of the subject. 

~— Library legislation in 1923. Pub. Libs. 29:74-76. 
Feb. 1924. 


5:197- 


Ind. Lib. Occ. 


County libra- 
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——— Library legislation in 1924. Lm. Jour. 50:858- 
60. Oct. 15, 1925. 

Taxes and bonds; State agencies; County libraries; 
School libraries; Unsuccessful efforts in New York; 
Special acts in New York; Appropriations. 

— Recent legislation and library revenues. (In 
A. L. A. Proceedings 43:123-126. 1921). 

States both sides of the questions, whether the 
library tax shall be levied by the library board or 
by the council. 

Fort Worth. 1921:1. 

By charter amendment, library is taken out of 
politics. 

Grand Rapids. 1921-22:48. 

Legislation proposes to use certified copies of rare 
and precious documents in courts 

Los Angeles. 1922-23:6. 
Revised city charter improves status of library. 
4 TRUSTEES 
Ahern, Mary FE. Responsibilities of being a trustee. 
Pub. Libs. 29:173. April 1924. 
Baker, Mrs. J. E. Library boards and committees. 
Ind. Lib, Occ. 6:239-240. April 1922. 
What library boards should accomplish. 
Begole, F. A. Why I am a trustee. Pub. Libs. 26: 
236-238. May 1921. 
Trusteeship from the human interest viewpoint. 
Bement, C. E. Relation of the trustees to the library. 
Pub. Libs. 25:487-489. Nov. 1920. 

Useful as point of departure. 

Black, C. E. Factors in the selection of a librarian. 
Pub. Libs. 29: 157-159. April 1924, 

Trustees’ standpoint. 

Brown, H. D. Libraries: a neglected asset of most 
cities. Pub. Libs. 29:159-160. April 1924. 

Trustees’ responsibilities. 

Caille, Alberta. Why a trustee should belong to the 


S. D. L. A. Towa L. Quar. 9:36-37. July 1922. 
Craig, E. C. Duties of the president of a library 
board. Pub. Libs. 29:161-163. April 1924, 


—— Organization and duties of a board of library trus- 
tees. Ill. Libs. 4:105-108. July, 1922. Same article 
in A. L. A. Papers and Proceedings. 44:381-384. 
1922. 

Discusses various types of people who should be 
included on a library board and their responsibilities 
as trustees. 

—— Trustee’s part in a successful library. 
5:322-323. April 1920. 

Dana, John Cotton. Rules, or by-laws for a board of 
trustees. In his Library Primer. 1920. p. 14-19. 
—— Trustees. In his Library Primer. 1920. p. 12-14. 

Discussion of what trustees should and should 
not do. 

Dushane, Donald. Duties of trustees from a trustee’s 
point of view. Lib. Occ 6:15. Jan. 1921. 

Earl, Elizabeth C. Trustee’s opportunity in the com- 
munity. Lih. Occ. 6:238-239. April 1922. 

Errett, Mrs. A. W. Getting, the board of directors to 
work, Ill. Libs. 3:3-8. Jan. 1921. 

Fundamental principles of modern library service. Pub. 
Libs. 26:233-235. May 1921. 

Excerpt from survey of Hackley Public Library, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Gallagher, M. F. Responsibility of the library trustee. 
Ill. Libs. 4:6-12. Dec. 1921. 

Good business methods for library trustees. 
8:72-73, May 1922. 

Hoover, A. F. Making a board meeting interesting. 
Pub. Libs. 29:163-166. April 1924. 

Practically the same discussion in briefer form in 
Pub. Libs. 28:515. Nov. 1923. 

Ideal trustee from the librarian’s point of view. Penn. 

Lib. Notes. 7:63-67. Jan. 1921. 


Lib. Occ. 


N. Y. Libs. 
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11:29-31, Sept. 


Same article in Mich. Lib. Bull. 
1920. 

Jannenga, W. H. Discussion of Mr. Tweedell’s paper. 
lil. Libs. supp. 7:97. Oct. 1925. 

Jewell, Agnes. Ideal trustee from the librarian’s point 
of view. Pub. Libs. 26:240-243. May 1921. 

Kortsch, G. A. Message to library trustees. Minn. Lib. 
Notes. 5:163. Sept. 1918. 

Library boards as trustees. 
1921. 

Basic principles of trustee’s selection, retention, 
and relationships. 

Library trustees required to take oath of office. Lib. 
Occ. 6:331-332. Oct. 1922. 

Lindsey, J. A. What a trustee should expect of a 
librarian. S. D. Lib. Bull. 7:25-27. June 1921. 

A very fair estirmate. 

Marvin, Cornelia. Our library problems. Pub. Libs. 
25:67-69. Feb. 1920. 

Problems of boards, tax fanatics, the ignorant li- 
brarian, the indifferent librarian. Valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Pieplow, W. L. Greetings to trustees. Wis. Lib Bull. 
17:161-163. Nov. 1921. 

President’s address at the Ames meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association, Oct. 1921. Jowa Lib. Quar. 
9:49-53. Oct. 1921. 

Touches upon qualifications of trustees. 

— iibrary survey. Pub. Libs. 25:179-182. April 


Pub. Libs. 26:244. May 


Based on a report made by Cornelia Marvin. 
Discusses boards, taxes, librarians and general prin- 


ciples. 
Relation between librarian and trustee. N.C. Lib. Bull. 
4:100-101. Sept. 1920. 


Similar ground covered in S. D. Lib. Bull, 7:29-30; 
June 1921; Lib. Occ. 6:67-68. April 1921. 
Reilly, Mabel. What the librarian should expect of 
the trustee. S. D. Lib. Bull. 7:28-29. June 1921. 
Responsibilities of a library trustee. Mich. Lib. Bull. 
11:26-28. Sept.-Oct. 1920. 
Rotation of office on the library board. Lib. Occ. 
6:62. April 1921. 
School boards as library boards. Pub. Libs. 25:441. 
Oct. 1920. 
Satisfactory. 
Sex discrimination on library boards. 
6:121. Nov. 1918. 
Shelly, Adah. Librarian and the trustee. Pub. Libs. 
26:238-240. May 1921. 
How to manage a, board. 
Suggestions for trustees. S. D. Lib. Bull. 8:34. June 
1922. 
Advises familiarity with library. 
Thompson, O. R. Howard. Financing the public li- 
brary. Pub. Libs. 30:531-533. Dec. 1925. 
Responsibilities of trustees. 
Trustees delegates. Pub Libs. 26:20. Jan. 1921. 
Trustees, committees and librarian: their duties and 
mutual relations. N. Y. Libs. 9:82-83. May 1924. 
Trustees’ problems. Lis. Jour. 50:656-659. Aug. 1925. 
Libraries and lectures; the library as an educator. 
Tweedell, Edward D. The relations of the trustees and 
the librarian. Jil, Libs. suppl. 7:94-97. Oct. 1925. 
Duty of librarian to keep trustees informed. 
Twenty-five years of constructive trusteeship. Lrs. Jour. 
47:353. April 15, 1922. 
Record of the late Dr. David A. Boody, president 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. 
Walter, Frank K. Relation of the library to the trus- 
tee. Li. Jour. 44:694-698. Nov. 1919, 
New and interesting ideas. 
Weaver, Mary. How can librarians help to make board 
meetings interesting. Pub. Libs. 29:166-167. April 


1924. 


N. Y. Libs. 
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Zwick, G. L. Business methods and efficiency in the 
public library. Pub. Libs. 29:396-398. Oct. 1924. 
Discussion of the relation of the trustee to the 
library staff. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1923-24:9. 
Board creates office of secretary-treasurer. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1922-23: 13. 
Trustees have not omitted meeting for lack of 
quorum in twenty years, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1920-21: 13. 
Fortnightly board meeting; many specials, 
Malden, Mass. 1924:12. 
Self-perpetuating board has proved successful dur- 
ing fifty years. 
New Bedford, Mass. 1923: 9; 1924: 6-7. 
City council visits library at invitation of library 
board. 
Richmond, Va. 1922-1924: 8. 
Regards unanimous approval by board of library 
undertakings imperative. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1924: 3. 
Policy of library board permits one vacancy each 
year to provide for continuous policy. 


The Young Idea 











“OUTSIDE THAT COWBOY BOOK I SHOWED YOU, THERE 
~? 

AIN’T A DECENT BOOK IN THE WHOLE DARN LIBRARY. 

—-MetROPOLITAN Movies IN THE New York World. 





A POLITE SUGGESTION 


“Acting Librarian 

“In response of your kind note I am sending 
a check for 1.10 in payment of the fine for my 
failure of returning the books to the library. 
I received your notice at when the books had 
been matured about twelve days already. May 
I advice you to notice the borrower at the date 
when loan is just matured so he shall not be 
dishonorably fined and books would be more 


circular. ... 





















The Carnegie Corporation Program in 
Library Service 


An ABRIDGMENT OF AN OFFICE MEMORANDUM ON GRANTS FOR THE PROMOTION OF LIBRARY 





F one were to ask an intelligent and well- 
informed foreigner as to the most impor- 
tant contribution of the American people 

to human enlightenment, the answer would in 

all probability be, the American Public Library. 

It is not necessary to go into details at this time 

with reference to the service which the public 

libraries render, particularly since we have 
available the admirable statement of Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Learned, “The American Public Library 
and the Diffusion of Knowledge.” There is no 
question that the enviable position which the 
public library has obtained is due, more than to 
any other single factor, to the vision of Mr. 

Carnegie and to his unique record of generosity 

in this field. 

The recent studies of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion have made it clear that interest in adult 
education is increasing very rapidly. Each year 
tens of thousands of men and women are com- 
ing to realize that education need not end with 
school days. As a factor in this movement, the 
possibilities of the public library are only just 
beginning to be realized. 

No element in the program of the Corpora- 
tion deserves more careful study than its rela- 
tions with the American library. The program 
of the Corporation in this field should be con- 
structive rather than defensive, it should be well 
balanced and it should be thought out over a 
term of years in order that the grants which it 
may make will be not only worth while in them- 
selves but will exert cumulative influence. 

For several years the Corporation has been 
making annual grants toward the maintenance 
of certain of the library schools, and for the 
last three years it has made large grants to the 
American Library Association and other na- 
tional agencies for their special services. These 
activities have been regarded by the Corporation 
as taking the place of the grants for library 
construction, which were given up during the 
war. They have, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, rendered a real service, but it should not 
be the policy of the Corporation to continue 
grants of this character indefinitely. He be- 
lieves the time has now come to consider the 
possibility of adopting a Corporation program 
in library service which will continue these spe- 
cial services and, at the same time, make provi- 
sion for endowment, so that at the end of a 
stated period, say, ten years, the library schools 
and library organizations will be in a position 
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to carry on their work without further calls 
upon the Corporation. The Corporation would, 
as a result, be free to turn its attention to other 
fields without embarrassment to the work it has 
already encouraged. This is particularly im- 
portant in the case of library service, because 
the name of Andrew Carnegie is definitely asso- 
ciated in the public mind with libraries and 
library service, and it is often difficult for li- 
brary interests to obtain funds from other out- 
side sources. 

In order to bring this matter in concrete form 
to the attention of the Trustees of the Corpora- 
tion, the President has drawn up the accompany- 
ing schedules which make provision for annual 
allotments for a term of ten years to be devoted 
to the continuation and gradual capitalization 
of its program in library service during this 
period. The figures submitted are based upon 
a careful study of the budgets of the American 
Library Association and of the library 
schools... . 

The table when drawn up was submitted to the 
men who have from time to time been invited 
to study library matters on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, Messrs. Alvin S. Johnson, C. C. Wil- 
liamson and William S. Learned (Mr. Bertram 
was unfortunately unable to attend the confer- 
ence), and the President is glad to report that 
it was unanimously approved by them. Later 
the advice of the Librarian of Congress, Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, was sought. He expressed his 
unqualified approval. 

The largest single element in the proposed 
program is a series of appropriations and cap- 
italization grants to the American Library As- 
sociation. This Association is a vigorous body 
which, while it has welcomed help from the 
Corporation, has shown itself to be far from 
wholly dependent upon such grants. Its mem- 
bership dues amount to about $20,000 annually; 
its publication services are practically self-sup- 
porting; and it has received substantial grants 
for special purposes from other agencies, not- 
ably the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

he next in amount is a proposed enterprise 
which, if established, would be wholly indepen- 
dent of the American Library Association and 
which grew out of the findings of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship for that body. A 
nation-wide study, carried on thru a grant from 
the Corporation, has emphasized the need for a 
library school of the highest professional type, 
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which might be counted on doing for the library 
profession what the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School and the Harvard Law School have ac- 
complished in their respective fields. (See An- 
nual Report of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, pages 9, 15, 16 and 25.) Chi- 
cago is the library center of the United States, 
and the University of Chicago, because of its 
emphasis on research and the make-up and bal- 
ance of its student body, has been recommended 
by the Board. Without committing the Corpora- 
tion in any way, the President had been in com- 
munication with the late Dr. Burton of the Uni- 
sity of Chicago on this subject, and a tentative 
scheme, whereby the Corporation would con- 
tribute a million dollars for the endowment of 
such a school and the University would agree 
to give accommodations and services amount- 
ing to at least the same total, had been drawn 
up, and is awaiting further consideration. The 
proposed grants to the library schools are sched- 
uled upon the basis of continuing and ultimately 
of capitalizing the existing contributions of the 
Corporation to these schools. 

There is a secondary reason for bringing up 
the whole matter at this time. The American 
Library Association is looking forward to an 
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impressive celebration of its fiftieth anniversary 
at Philadelphia during the summer of 1926. 
Indeed, the special enterprises now being 
financed by the Corporation are all timed to 
come to fruition and to be part of this forth- 
coming semi-centennial celebration. At this 
time, if ever, the librarians might be able to 
make a substantial increase in the funds of the 
Association thru a public appeal, and a condi- 
tional grant voted by the Corporation might 
serve as the necessary stimulus to bring this 
about. 

The schedule of services which the Associa- 
tion and the library schools could render on the 
basis of the suggested program (see tabular 
scheme) does not make provision for the fol- 
lowing important developments: 


1. To bring about the establishment, and for 
the support of, apprentice schools and 
summer schools. 


2. To further the growing co-ordination be- 
tween the secondary school system and the 
public library. 

3. To meet opportunities for co-operation 
with various adult education activities not 
covered by the appended program. 


SORCEEEED LIBRARY BupcetT—TEN YEARS - 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928.29 


Existing Library Schools and 
Negro Library Schools 
Annual Appropriation ...... 
Capital Grants 
Graduate Library School 
Annual Appropriation ...... 
Capital Grants .......0+s000> 
American Library Association 
Annual Appropriation ...... 
Capital Grants ........-.++++ 


$50,000 $50,000 $50,000 


40,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 


275,000 275,000 300,000 150,000 





125,000 100,000 60,000 40,000 20,000 


1935-36 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 Totals (11th 


year) 


$50,000 $50,000 sarees er $50,000 $40,000 


$440,000 
185,000 460,000 1,000,000 $355,000 


50,000 50,000 50,000 35,000 10,000 385,000 
ee 330,000 415,000 255,000 1,000,000 

445,000 

1,000,000 


$315,000 $500,000 $500,000 $310,000 $140, (000 $120, 000 $430, 000 $500, 000 $500, 000 $500,000 $4,170,000 $355, 000 


Suggested A. L. A. Budget im five or ten years (Carnegie Corporation Funds only) 


Professional workers at and from A. L. 
County Librarians, Schoo! Libraries, etc. 








A. headquarters in such fields as Adult Education, Education for Librarianship, 
These persons to serve the whole profession’ as specialists, investigators, advisers, etc. $25,000 
20,000 


Stenographic service, travel, supplies, etc., for the professional WORD cecccccccccccccecccccccccccsoocovoncceesscocceceesecocs 
Special surveys, studies, investigations (incl ge P p one-year fellowhips for research) ........sseeeeeseeeesees 15,000 
Pub fon and part cost Of primting .....cccccccccce cecccccccncccscscsscecreeces ces eseesoeeseeeeeseeeseeceeceees 10,000 
Headquarters ‘building EE CIES Sencccekccceadbesd 20dsssipeded peed eaten swedepowesehsseseucnveenencaeedonereees 30,000 

WD ib ccd aban odokde 000906 06ecd es keksSeedsacedudeRedenehs bene baheKendycehyndsccte tebe eeksss4end degennasgsesoncsenes $100,000 


“READING Books Just FoR FuN” 


An article on “Reading Books Just for Fun,” 
by Harvey C. Lehman, of the University of 
Kansas, in the School Review for May, v. 34, 
p. 357-364, is based on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire relating to the reading which is done 
“just for fun” by students in high school and 
college in a large number of institutions. The 
results show that sex differences are not very 
pronounced. There is a large decline in volun- 
tary reading of books among pupils of high 
school age. Less than fifty per cent of them 
read books that they are not required to read. 
This is true of university students as well as 


high school students. The author’s conclusion 
is as follows: 

“It must be obvious that the mere ability to 
read is not enough. There must also be present 
a willingness to read, a deep-seated desire to 
read. Fifty per cent of the students included in 
this study has not gained a genuine taste for 
the long, coherent perusal of a full volume as 
a leisure-hour employment. If the reading of 
books for pleasure during leisure hours is an 
objective in the teaching of English, it seems 
perfectly clear that in the case of these particu- 
lar students it was being only half met.” 
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EALTH has its penalties. Million- 

aires are persecuted for donations 
and the first result of gifts is an  over- 
whelming demand for their dispersion. 
When Dr. Levermore received the $50,- 
000 Bok peace prize, his mail presently brought 
requests reaching to close to one million dol- 
lars, one of them from a widow who suggested 
that the best use would be a donation of $25,000 
for the education of her son! No such demands 
are likely to reach the A.L.A., but the an- 
nouncement of the Carnegie grant has already 
had the effect of appeals from many sources 
which could not possibly be met. It may there- 
fore be well to explain, as the table published 
elsewhere from the office memorandum of the 
Carnegie Corporation indicates, that the A.L. A. 
and other beneficiaries will receive the amount 
of the grants only in successive instalments and 
that the capital grants which make up the 
$3,000,000 for the three purposes will mostly 
be paid toward the end of the ten-year periods 
Not till then will the income of $50,000 each 
be fully available. The Carnegie Corporation 
itself has not unlimited funds and its method 
is to make grants from its income as it shall 
accrue, and inroads upon its principal are for- 
bidden by its foundation. Thus the American Li- 
bary Association will receive in 1926-27 $125.- 
000, considerably less than the appropriation for 
the current year, $100,000 in 1927-28, $60,000 
in 1928-29, $40,000 in 1929-30, $20,000 in 
1930-31, diminishing sums to be paid out of 
direct appropriations aggregating $345,000, 
which will then, as at present planned, come to 
an end. Toward the $1,000,000 endowment 
fund, which it is hoped will make a nucleus for 
donations from others, there will be capital 
grants of $275,000 in the current year, the same 
amount in 1926-27, $300,000 in 1927-28, $150,- 
000 in 1928-29, when the income from the 
grant will reach $50,000 yearly. The appropria- 
tions and grants for library schools will be less 
in the earlier years, and the capital grants for 
endowment will not begin until 1931-32. These 
facts and figures should give pause to those who 
look for immediate results on the maximum 
scale, and they illustrate the wise foresight of 
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the Carnegie Corporation in assuring progres- 
sive development. 


VIDENCE is abundant that the dreaded 

radio and other divagations of public in- 
terest do not militate seriously against library 
circulation provided there is an adequate supply 
of books. But a striking specific proof is found 
in the experience of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, whose circulation dropped last year 
while it was starved for new books and fresh 
copies of old books from 6,083,870 volumes in 
1924 to 5,950,000 volumes in 1925, instead of 
increasing as usual. The payment by the City 
under judicial decision of a sum previously 
withheld permitted large purchases toward the 
close to 1925, which resulted in the addition of 
58,188 volumes during four winter months, 
doubling the number added in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. As a direct 
result, the several branch librarians report an 
increased circulation which aggregates 546,957 
volumes in December 1925 as against 531,609 
in the previous December, 589,857 volumes in 
January 1926 as against 547,818 volumes in 
that month of the preceding year, of 535,002 
volumes in February as against 486,151 volumes, 
of 613,906 volumes in March as against 545,100 
volumes and in April 587,666 as compared with 
501,668 in April of last year—an increase pro- 
gressive with the months as the fresh supplies 
were put into circulation. There is therefore no 
reason to feel dishe ‘ened in the fear that any 
of the newer deveiopments seriously militate 
against the progressive usefulness of our library 
system. 


Free On Request 
A.L.A. Headquarters has received a supply 
of C. C. Williamson’s “Training for Library 
Service.” A single copy will be mailed on re- 
quest to any librarian sending ten cents postage 
to the American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The New York State Library has several 
sets of the Transactions of the Society for the 
Promotion of Useful Arts, Albany, vols. 1, 2, 3, 
vol. 1 in the second edition (1801). These it 
will be glad to send to libraries needing them 
on an exchange basis.” 











Library Book Outlook 


Ts past fortnight’s new-book budget is, with 
a few exceptions, not of particularly great 
importance. 

In Biography we have Lorine Pruette’s G. 
Stanley Hall, a Biography of a Mind (Appleton, 
$2.50), an interpretation of the career and per- 
sonality of a great modern psychologist, who 
was also president of Clark University; Dean 
Briggs, by Rollo Walter Brown (Harper, $3.50), 
the biography of an unconventional man, who 
has endeared himself to thousands, and whose 
influence has extended far beyond his own col- 
leges of Harvard and Radcliffe; When James 
Gordon Bennett Was Caliph of Bagdad, by 
Albert B. Stevens Crockett (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$2), which describes intimately the times and 
conditions in the newspaper world when Bennett 
was a reigning prince; and Anatole France at 
Home, by Marcel Le Goff (Adelphi Press, 
$2.50), another account of France’s life, by an 
intimate, from 1914 to his death. 

Two new travel-books worth considering are: 
High Country, by Courtney Riley Cooper (917.8, 
Little-Brown, $2.50), being reminiscences of old 
days in the Rockies, together with practical 
camping and traveling advice for present-day 
explorers; and Black Sunlight, by Earl Rossman 
(919.8, Oxford Univ. Pr., $1.75), a straightfor- 
ward account of the author’s experiences while 
he was taking motion-pictures of Eskimo life in 
the Arctic. 

On historico-sociological topics there are the 
following: The Advancing South, by Edwin 
Mims (976, Doubleday-Page, $3), an account 
of the battle between liberalism and conserva- 
tism, by a noted Southern educator; Dependent 
America, by William C. Redfield (338, Hough- 
ton-Miflin, $2.50), a study of the economic 
bases of our international relations, by a former 
Secretary of Commerce; Germany’s Industrial 
Revival, by Sir Philip Dawson (330, Macmillan, 
$3.50), a well-informed account of German post- 
war fiscal policy and economic administration; 
Pegasus, or Problems of Transportation, by J. 
F. C. Fuller (656, Dutton, $1), looking toward 
the day of roadless, trackless transportation and 
perfected air-navigation, and forming one of the 
To-day and To-morrow Series; and The Story 
of the Western Railroads, by Robert Edgar 
Riegel (656, Macmillan, $2.50), covering the 
financial, engineering, and political aspects of 
their story. 

Two other interesting books in the field of 
science are Ice-Ages, Recent and Ancient, by 
Arthur P. Coleman (551, Macmillan, $4), a 
gathering-together and sifting of the voluminous 
material on this subject, by a leading Canadian 
geologist; and Acoma, the Sky-City, by Mrs. 


William T. Sedgwick (571, Harvard University 
Press, $4), an illustrated account of the history, 
culture, and civilization of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico. 

Cyclops’ Eye, by Joseph Auslander (811, 
Harper, $2), is the author’s second volume of 
poetry, possessing the same lyric beauty as his 
“Sunrise Trumpets.” 

Joseph T. Shipley has compiled and trans. 
lated an anthology of Modern French Poetry 
(841.08, Greenberg, $3). 

The only new fiction-books worth noting are: 
The Connoisseur and other Stories, by Walter 
De la Mare (Knopf, $2.50), containing nine new 
stories of varied type; and Bonanza, by William 
Macleod Raine (Doubleday-Page, $2), a story 
of the gold-trail. 

Space now permits us to mention a number of 
recent reprints and new editions that are of in- 
terest to librarians. 

The Jessamy Bride, by F. F. Moore (Duffeld, 
$2), the celebrated romance of Oliver Gold- 
smith, originglly published in 1896; The Twi- 
light of the Gods, and other Tales, by Richard 
Garnett (Knopf, $3), originally published in 
1888, and now issued in the Blue Jade Library; 
The Pleasant History of Lazarillo de Tormes 
(Greenberg, $2), now issued in the Rogues’ 
Bookshelf; Nimrod of the Sea, by William M. 
Davis (Lauriat, $3), an old whaling-narrative 
that has been out-of-print for many years; The 
Log of the Sun, by William Beebe (591.5, Holt, 
$5), a chronicle of Nature’s year originally 
published in 1906; The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity, by Lyman Abbott (239, Doubleday-Page, 
$2.50), originally published in 1892; The Case 
Against Evolution, by George B. O’Toole (575, 
Macmillan, $1.75), a cheaper edition of a book 
published last year; Cotton Mather, the Puritan 
Priest, by Barrett Wendell (Harvard Univ. Pr., 
$4), originally published in 1891 and long out- 
of-print. 

In the splendid World’s Classics Series issued 
by the Oxford University Press at 80c. each, 
there are available reprints of the following: 
The Old Curiosity Shop, by Dickens; The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker, by Smollett; The 
Adventures of a Younger Son, by E. J. Tre 
lawny (Biography); and A Paladin of Philan- 
thropy, and other Papers, by Austin Dobson 
(824). 

Among new editions may be mentioned 
Eighteen Thousand Words Often Mispronounced, 
by W. H. P. Phyfe (421, Putnam, $2), with a 
new 2,000-word supplement; The Desk Refer- 
ence Book by William Dana Orcott (655, Stokes, 
$1.50), revised and enlarged from his “Writer’s 
Desk-Book” of 1912. 















Massachusetts 
EARLY seventy years ago, in the summer of 
1856, the Town Library of South Reading 
(now Wakefield) opened its doors to the public. 
At the town meeting in the following March 
Lucius Beebe was appointed chairman of the 
board of trustees. At the end of the year the 
board was able to report that the library con- 
tained 1,536 volumes and that the circulation 
for the year was over thirteen thousand volumes. 
In 1868 Cyrus Wakefield presented to the town 
a town house. In recognition of. this gift the 
name of the town was changed to Wakefield. 
One half of the first floor was given over to the 
library. In 1868 Mr. Beebe gave to the trustees 
the sum of five lLundred dollars, and the trustees, 
in accepting the gift, recommended that the 
town order the name of the library to be the 
Beebe Public Library of Wakefield. For the 
next twenty-two years the name “Beebe Public 
Library” appears on the town records. The 
library took up its new quarters in 1871. Under 
the direction of three successive devoted women 
librarians, Victorine E. Marsh, Harriet A. Shep- 
ard, and H. Gertrude Lee, the library grew 
rapidly in usefulness. The report of 1909 states 
that in fifteen years the circulation had _ in- 
creased from 20,000 to 50,000 volumes, or one 
hundred and fifty per cent. By this time all the 
available room in the Town Hall was crowded 
to the utmost. In September, 1916, the first 
civic drive ever held in Wakefield to raise money 
was inaugurated to raise money to buy a site 
for a new library building. The campaign 
lasted a week, and twelve hundred residents of 
the town, including children, contributed twelve 
thousand dollars. 

In December of the same year Junius Beebe, 
son of Lucius Beebe, made a Christmas gift to 
the town of sixty thousand dollars, for a public 
library building in memory of his father and 
mother, to: be built on the lot purchased by the 
citizens of the town. The entrance of the United 
States into the World War interfered with these 
plans, and it was not until March 17, 1922, that 
the cornerstone of the Lucius Beebe Memorial 
Library was laid. Meanwhile Mr. Beebe and his 
family had added to his original gift until it 
approximated two hundred thousand dollars. 
Thirty-nine years after the death of Lucius 
Beebe, on April 15, 1923, the beautiful library 
erected in his honor was dedicated to his 
memory. It now has 26,000 volumes and a 
circulation of considerably above a hundred 
thousand. 
home in a building equipped to meet the needs 
of the complex life of a growing manufacturing 
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“These books have at last found a. 





town. But so carefully has every detail been 
worked out that the last impression of the 
Lucius Beebe Memorial Library, like the first, is 
one of beauty,” writes Elizabeth Frances Ingram 
in closing her historical sketch of the library, 
published by vote of the trustees last year. 


New York 
UTSTANDING features of the last library 
year of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary have already been reported in the 
LipRaARY JOURNAL for February 15th. In the 
recently published annual report the attention 
of the Board of Trustees is called to the existing 

library needs of the borough. 

Brooklyn has a population, by the 1925 state 
census, of 2,203,235, larger by 258,206 than 
the Borough of Manhattan, yet the latter has 33 
branches to Brooklyn’s 31. Manhattan has one 
branch for each 59,000 population; Brooklyn 
has one for each 71,000. The public libraries 
of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond, 45 in 
number, are administered by the trustees of the 
New York Public Library, the combined popu- 
lation of the three boroughs being 3,213,680, as 
compared with Brooklyn’s 2,203,235. The last 
branch building—Irving (which replaced Ridge- 
wood)—was opened in 1923, and the last 
branch added to the system was Red Hook, in 
1915. Eight of the branches administered by 
the Brooklyn Public Library are in rented quar- 
ters, which should be replaced by library build- 
ings to permit the normal growth of library 
activities. It has been the experience of the 
library that every branch in old quarters re- 
placed by a new building has tended to increase 
the influence of the library in the community. 


Pennsylvania 

66 T was not... until the fall of 1813, that the 

question of a community Library [for 
Pittsburgh] took definite shape,” according to 
A. L. Hardy writing in the Gazette Times 1913 
and quoted in “Pittsburgh in 1816” a second 
edition of which has just been published by the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, “when in re- 
sponse to the efforts ‘of many leading and pro- 
gressive citizens, there was organized “The 
Pittsburgh Library Company.’ On the evening 
of November 27, 1813, about 40 representative 
people assembled in the spacious ‘bar room’ of 
the ‘Green Tree Inn,’ at the northwest corner of 
Fifth and Wood streets, where the First Na- 
tional Bank now stands, and took the initiative 
in the formation of Pittsburgh’s first real pub- 
lic library . . . Its first president was the Rev. 
Francis Herron, for forty years pastor of the 
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First Presbyterian Church. The secretary was 
Aquila M. Bolton, ‘land broker and convey- 
ancer. The treasurer was Col. John Spear. 

A sum of money was subscribed by citi- 
zens generally for the purchase of books, while 
many valuable volumes were either contributed 
or loaned by members. The first headquarters 
of the library were in rooms ‘on Second street, 
opposite Squire Robert Graham’s office,’ who at 
that time dispensed even handed justice at the 
northeast corner of Market and Second streets. 
Here the library remained until the county com- 
missioners set aside a commodious room in the 
Court House for its use.” 

“The triennial meeting of the shareholders [of 
the Pittsburgh Library Company] was convened 
at their new library room, in Second street, op- 
posite Squire Graham’s office, at six o'clock, 
Monday evening, December thirtieth, 1816,” 
says Killikelly’s “History of Pittsburgh.” 

The library grew slowly and worthily for 
“Thomas’ Travels Through the Western Country 
in 1816” states that “It has been published, that 
the Library of this city contains two thousand 
volumes. Through the politeness of J. Arm- 
strong, the librarian, I gained admittance, and 
having examined the catalogue, am enabled to 
state that the whole collection is only about five 
hundred volumes. The books, however, are well 
chosen, and of the best editions. How the error 
originated is of no consequence except to him 
who made it.” 

The new books of 1816 were: 

Austen. Emma. 

Byron. Childe Harold (Canto III). The dream. 

Hebrew melodies. Parsiana. Prisoner of Chillon. 

Siege of Corinth. 

Coleridge. Christabel. 

Crabbe. Dictionary of English synonymes. 

D'Israeli. Character of James I. 

Goethe. Italianische Reise. 

Hunt. A story of Rimini. 

Moore. Elegy on Sheridan. 
Peacock. Headlong Hall. 
Scott. Antiquary. Black Dwarf. Guy Mannering. Lord 

of the Isles. Old Mortality. 

Shelley. Alastor. 


Southey. Carmen triumphale. 
Wordsworth. Poems. White doe of Rylstone. 


Illinois 

ATs an unpromising fiscal outlook at the 

beginning of 2925, with the necessity of 
subtracting $85,000 from the estimated book 
fund and the imperative duty of providing $50,- 
000 for rehabilitating the library’s power plant, 
which had become unsafe after twenty-eight 
years of service, the Chicago Public Library 
ended the year sure of a greatly increased in- 
come. A bill providing for a rate of one mill 
on the dollar for maintenance, an increase of 
two-tenths of a mill, and an additional two- 
tenths of a mill to be used for building pur- 
poses was passed by unanimous vote in both 


Irish melodies. 


The Library Journal 


houses of the General Assembly and signed by 
the governor (see L. J., v. 50, p. 709). Within 
the next ten years three regional branches and 
forty unit branches are contemplated, and due 
consideration will also be given to completing 
the final wing of the central library building. 

The regional library plan proved an unquali- 
fied success at the Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch in 1925. In addition to its direct cir- 
culation of 410,536 volumes, larger than that of 
any public library in Illinois except the parent 
library, it extended its service of supply and 
support to the small branches of its district to 
the extent of 22,926 volumes, besides pamphlets 
and pictures. 

Three new “senior” high school libraries 
were installed in the fall at Bowen, Tilden, and 
Crane high schools under the same co-partner- 
ship arrangement for sharing costs between the 
two boards as prevailed in former installations. 
The great difficulty of securing competent high 
school librarians continues to be a serious prob- 
lem. A separate high school library service 
wholly under the School Board seems the better 
way to the Public Library. “On the other 
hand,” writes Carl B. Roden, librarian, “‘intima- 
tions are again current to the effect that the 
School Board will renew its efforts to be re- 
lieved from even the partial responsibilities for 
costs under the present dual control, and the 
whole question is thus likely to be reopened. 
Meanwhile the Public Library has accepted fur- 
ther commitments in this direction by co-operat- 
ing in the establishment of small libraries in 
eight of the recently added junior high schools 
by assigning one library assistant for each, 
whose salary is paid by the Board of Education. 
It was assumed by the school authorities that 
this single assistant, aided by the teacher in 
charge of each class on its assignment to the 
library, would provide ample direction to the 
young students in their contact with books. 
Four months’ experiment with this characteristi- 
cally vague theory of library administration has 
demonstrated its essential fallacy. . .. ” 

Several stereopticans, 35,180 slides, a fourth 
of them colored, and 21,000 negatives were pur- 
chased with a gift of five thousand dollars from 
Albert W. Swayne, a local business man, the 
first benefaction received by the library in 
twenty-five years. The current commercial value 
of the collection is at least $30,000. By arrange- 
ment with the German Patent Office, 104,000 
copies of German patent specifications from 
1914 to date, which when bound will form at 
least 700 volumes, were acquired in exchange 
for new American scientific books purchased by 
the Library thru the Bureau of International 
Exchange at the Smithsonian Institution at a 
cost of approximately one thousand dollars. 
The library has been “flattered to observe” that 
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the slogan of the Readers’ Bureau, “Reading 
With a Purpose,” adopted two years ago, is now 
employed by the A. L. A. “Our slogan has 
thus received wide distribution, tho without our 
connivance, and now heads the title pages of 
the A. L. A. Reading Courses that are familiar 
to all librarians.” The year’s circulation of 
books was 11,022,736, as compared with 10,- 
613,978 the previous year. 


Texas 
ENTON County has voted $3,500 for the 


maintenance of a county library, according 
to word received by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Extension. This will make the eighth 
county library in the state. 


Library Opportunities 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Librarian, college graduate, with one year’s library 
school training, one year’s teaching experience, and 
four years’ library experience, wants position in East. 


Librarian, with library school training and long ex- 
perience in large library system, desires position either 
as head of reference department, charge of a library, 
or county library work. G. M. 11. 

Librarian, college graduate, with one year’s library 
school training, one year’s teaching experience, and 
four years’ library experience, wants position in East. 

Library assistant with general experience in refer- 
ence, cataloging and research, and knowing Russian, 
French and German, wants position. G. N. 11. 

A trained librarian, with several years’ experience 
wishes a position as librarian of a small public library 
in the west. Salary desired $1600. C. L. 11. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Director OF Trarninc Cxass, Cuicaco Pusiic Liprary, 
SALARY, 

The Chicago Civil Service Commission has announced 
an examination for this position on July 12th. The 
examination will be “non-assembled,” i.e, may be 
taken by applicants in their own homes and will 
probably be in the form of a thesis or essay on a 
stated subject. Education, library training and teach- 
ing experience will count fifty per cent. Apply at 
once to C. B. Roden, librarian, Chicago Public Library. 


Is there a trained cataloger in or near San Francisco 
who would work two weeks in June? If so please 
communicate in the evening after June 6, Apt. 504 
Sheridan Arms. 


Experienced cataloger with college degree and li- 
brary school training wanted for a large library in a 
city in the East. Salary $1800. D. G. 11. 

The Michigan State Library is looking for a man 
or woman adequately equipped to take charge of the 
Division of Genealogy and Vital Statistics. The salary 
would range from $1,400 to $1,800. This would be an 
excellent opening for a young man or woman of some 
experience in this work, as the worker would have a 
free field for initiative. 

Cataloger (woman) wanted for the Panama Canal 
Library. Entrance salary $150 a month with pros- 
pects for promotion to $165 a month. Must have 
library school training and two years’ experience as 
cataloger where Dewey decimal system is used. Must 
be American citizen (final papers), under thirty-five 
years of age, in good health. Free steamship trans- 
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portation from New York or New Orleans, salary be- 
ginning date of sailing. Write Chief of Office, Panama 
Canal, Washington, D. C 

College library in the central states, has two open 
ings for the coming year, assistant cataloger and assist- 
ant reference librarian. Library of 100,000. No sum- 
mer school. Engagement either on ten months or 
eleven months basis. Salaries $1300 to $1500. College 
course and at least one year in library school re- 
quired. M. R. ll. 


Catalogs 

A catalog of books by various Englich authors, 1700- 
1925, with a few of earlier date. New York: Edgar 
H. Wells, May 1926. 474 items. 

Catalogue of books and maps relating to Asia and 
Australia. Forence (Via' de ‘Serragli, 132): Otto 
Lange, 1926. 69p. (Catalogue no. 50.) 

A concise list of works in Dutch literature compiled 


and offered for sale by Martinus Nijhof. The Hague: 
H. Nijhoff, 1926. 20p. See p. 534.) 


Wiegendruncke. Mit 150 Abbildungen von Typen, 
Holzschnitten Miniaturen und Einbaden. Miinchen: 
J. Halle (Ottostrasse 3a), 1926. 154p. 131 plates. 
(Katalog 59). 

Samson office tables, directors’ tables. Nappanee, 


Ind.: Mutschler Brothers Co., 1926. 28p. illus. (Cata- 
log no. 26). 

Lobin, Louis J., comp. A small bibliography of 
books on Canada and the United States for use by 
librarians and general readers. Boston: Schoenhof 
Book Co., 1926. 12p. 


Travel books. Boston: Schoenhof Book Co., 1926. 4p. 


Publications Received 


Limouze. Arthur Henry. Stories from the Great 
Library. Bible stories for use with children from 
six to twelve in the daily vacation Bible school .. . 
with a program of projects for boys and girls. . 
Philadelphia: Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1926. 143p. $1.50. 

Dudley, Carolyn. Learning God’s way. Programs 
for use in the daily vacation Bible school. Phila- 
delphia: Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S, A., 1926. 156p. $1.75. 

The drama of American independence. Pageant 
episodes for schools and colleges in commemoration of 
the one hundredand fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. Washington: 
National Education Association. 1926. 1156p. illus. 
50 c.; five or more sold at 40c. each. 

Saplings. Verse, short stories and essays selected 
from manuscripts written by high school students. . . 
for the Witter Bynner . .. prize... Pittsburgh: 
Scholastic Pub. Co., 1926. 78p. $1.50. 

Johnson, Samuel. Lives of the English poets, with 
an introduction by L. Archer Hind. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1926. 2 v. (Everyman’s library, v. 770-771). 

Waterton, Charles. Wanderings in South America. 
With an introduction by Edmund, Selous. New York: 
FE. P. Dutton, 1926. (Everyman’s library, v. 772). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Dr. Jeckyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The Merry Men, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1926. 
(Everyman’s library, v. 767). 

New York: E. P. Dutton, 1926. 


—— Poems. (Every- 


man’s library, v. 768). 

——_— Island nights entertainments. In the South Seas. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1926. 
v. 767). 


(Everyman’s library, 








Current Literature and Bibliography 


The “Index to Library Reference Lists” pre- 
pared annually by Marian J. Bonner of the 
Providence Public Library is printed in the 
number of the Bulletin of Bibliography dated 
May 15 (Jan.-April 1926). 


The Washington Irving Diary, Spain 1828- 
1829, has been edited from the manuscript in 
the Library of the Hispanic Society of America 
by Clara Louisa Penney, corresponding member, 
and is published by the Society in the Catalog 
Series. (142 p. $2.) 

In the current Bulletin of Bibliography (Jan.- 
April, issued May 15) appears the second part 
of Harriet D. Macpherson’s “Glimpses of the 
Lives and Works of Certain French Bibliograph- 
ers,” this part dealing chiefly with Nodier and 
Lacroix—both of whom became librarians, with 
charge of the Arsenal library. 

One hundred “Amusing Books” are listed at- 
tractively by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
as a timely suggestion for summer reading. The 
majority of the titles are fiction but there is a 
good sprinkling of the better books of light 
non-fiction such as Leacock’s “Behind the Be- 
yond” and “Frenzied Fiction,” Ade’s “Knocking 
the Neighbors” .and Stewart’s “Perfect Behavior.” 

“Pittsburgh in 1816” published by the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh for the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of the city charter 
in 1916 has been so greatly in demand that a 
second issue has been justified. An account of 
the beginnings of Pittsburgh’s library taken 
from that publication appears on p. 531 of this 
number of the JOURNAL. 

The fourth part of the “Guide to Serial 
Publications Founded Prior to 1918 and now or 
Recently Current in Boston, Cambridge and 
Vicinity,” which is compiled and edited by 
Thomas Johnston Homer with the co-operation 
of a committee, has been issued by the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library. This part con- 
sisting of pages 289 to 384 continues the alpha- 
bet from Int to Mat. 

“The Ontario Library Association: An His- 
torical Sketch,” while primarily a record of the 
meetings, officers, discussions of the first twenty- 
five years of the Association, 1900-1925, gives 
here and there thruout its pages not only an 
outline of library progress in that province but 
shows also the setting of that province in its 
background of modern western library history. 
Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1926. 
206 p. 

A colored poster and four placards designed 
to help local libraries in planning their library 


progress exhibits have been published by the 
A.L.A. as part of the fiftieth anniversary pro- 
gram made possible thru subscriptions from 
libraries and their friends. One of the placards 
is reproduced on p. 520. A set has been sent to 
each institutional member of the A. L. A. and to 
contributors to the Anniversary fund. A set wil] 
be sent to any library on request and additional 
sets may be obtained for seventy-five cents, or 10 
to 25 sets for 50 cents each, and larger orders 
for 40 cents a set. 

The needs of the smaller library have been 
kept in mind in the preparation of a “Concise 
List of Works in Dutch Literature” offered for 
sale by Martinus Nijhoff of The Hague, the 
works sufficing for the smaller collections being 
specially indicated. These volumes number 
347 as compared with 804 forming the total 
list recommended to the larger purchaser, which 
contains, in addition to the selections or the 
single volumes needed for the small collection, 
the collected works of authors of note and 
monographs and other works needed by the stu- 
dents. A short chapter on Flemish literature 
is included. 

Thru “The Warriors’ Library” and “The 
Librarian In Undress,” the penultimate essays in 
“Warriors in Undress” (Little, 229p., $3.50) 
by F. J. Hudleston, librarian of the British War 
Office, a more than usually rewarding glimpse is 
allowed of the author’s workshop and his tools. 
the most useful of the latter being a card index 
of items of out-of-the-way information. In these 
essays cheerful emphasis is laid, not on the in- 
formation that the library has over one hundred 
thousand books and pamphlets and adds about 
2,500 a year, but (speaking of decimal classifi- 
cation) that “it seems, on the whole simpler to 
call a spade a spade (or even a something 
shovel) than to label it with a row of digits, 
each, like the word Basingstoke, ‘replete with 
hidden meaning.’” He regrets the absence of 
the Commentaries of Napoleon less than the fact 
that “it appears to be impossible to get an au- 
thentic version of the moving ballad of ‘Ma- 
demoiselle of Armentiéres.’ It is sad to think of 
the scholiast of a hundred years hence worrying 
himself with futile conjectures as to the faites 
et gestes of this remarkable lady.” 

The first number of the Chinese Library 
Science Quarterly published by the Library As- 
sociation of China, dated March 1926, has just 
arrived. The quarterly is conducted by the 
National Library Association of China for the 
promotion of the theory and practice of library 
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work and the development of a library science 
adapted to the needs of China. It is under the 
managing editorship of Dr. K. C. Liu, of 
the University of Nanking, to whom commu- 
nications should be addressed. Original articles 
include “The Place of the Buddhist Literature 
Catalogue in Chinese Bibliography” by Liang 
Chi-Chao; “Private Book Collectors of the Tsing 
Dynasty” by T. L. Yuan; “Book Collectors of the 
Tsing Dynasty” by H. F. Hung; “Books in the 
Imperial Palace” by T. Y. Shi, and a translation 


Among 


Betty Brown, 1924 Western Reserve, has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger in the Bierce 
Library of Municipal University, Akron, Ohio. 


Jane M. Flexner, 1909 Simmons, has been 


chosen to prepare a textbook on circulation work 
and is now at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Anna Foster, 1914 Simmons, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute Library, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Mary W. Harris, 1922 Western Reserve, is 
now on the staff of the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission as Assistant Secretary. The demonstra- 
tion work of the Commission in rural library 
extension has been made possible by a subven- 
tion from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Anne M. Laughlin, 1924 Western Reserve, is 
now cataloger in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


George Winthrop Lee, librarian of Stone and 
Webster, 147 Milk Street, Boston, and vice- 
chairman of the Extension Service Committee 
of Greater Boston, is to direct the publication of 
a series of pages on “Kinks in Communication,” 
in the Office Manager. The pages which will 
deal with practical phases of office and filing 
procedure will be available in reprint form— 
regular letter size—and may be obtained upon 
request to Mr. Lee by those who send postage 
for reply. 


Stella Morse, 1920 Simmons, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Watertown Senior High 
School, her duties to begin in September. 


Harold R. Sampson, who has for the last 
seven years been manager of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Library Department of the Library 
Bureau with headquarters at Chicago, becomes 
manager of the Library Department of the 
Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on June 1. 


Vera Schott, who took the children’s libra- 
rians course at Western Reserve in 1921, is now 


The Library Journal 
of Dr. Bostwick’s “Libraries in China” by Chu 


Kai-Chi. Departments on reviews, bibliograph- 
ical notes, events in the library world, statistics 
and reports and a special supplement on a new 
way for the indexing of books by Y. T. Ling, 
complete a substantial number running to 
almost two hundred pages in length. Later we 
shall print a less inadequate note on the Quar- 
terly on whose behalf we ask readers of the 
JOURNAL to send such library publications as 
they may have for distribution. 


Librarians 


head of the children’s department of the Public 
Library, Wichita, Kansas. 

Althea Warren, who has been librarian of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Public Library for the last 
ten years, became first assistant librarian of the 
Los Angeles Public Library on May 1. A Wis 
consin Library School graduate, Miss Warren 
spent four years at the Chicago Public Libraries, 
with charge of the Sears Roebuck deposit sta- 
tion until 1914 and later as branch librarian. 
In 1915 she went to San Diego to recatalog the 
library and in the following year was made 
librarian. 


Appointments of members of the Class of 
1926, Simmons College Library School have 


been made as follows: 


Lois M. Allen, general assistant, Los Angeles 
Public Library; Marion E, Allen, librarian, 
Gilbert School, Winsted, Connecticut; Pauline 
F. Becker, general assistant, Los Angeles Public 
Library; H. Marjorie Burnett, _ librarian, 
Park Avenue Branch, Rochester Public Library; 
Lucia G. Childs, general assistant, Los Angeles 
Public Library; Carolyn L. Cushman, general 
assistant, Dartmouth College Library; Margaret 
E. Davis, reviser and library school assistant, 
Simmons College Library School; Muriel A. 
Davis, general assistant, Melrose (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library; Madeline Dilworth, librarian, 
Greenville Women’s College, Greenville, S. C.; 
Rebecca Ditto, loan assistant, Vassar College Li- 
brary, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Ruth G. Edwards, 
reference assistant, State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; Winifred Eisenberg, first 
assistant, Norfolk (Va.) Public Library; Lois 
P. Gibson, first assistant, Adams (Mass.) Free 
Public Library; Ruth E. Hoxie, assistant in 
children’s department, New York Public Li- 
brary; Dorothy W. Irwin, reference librarian, 
Troy (N. Y.) Public Library; Mary E. Kauff- 
mann, cataloger, Princeton University Library; 
Margaret W. Kirkpatrick, general assistant, De- 
troit (Mich.) Public Library; Gladys B. 
Leonard, assistant librarian, Meredith College. 
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B. F. STEVENS & BROWN’S NEW “STUDIO” ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WILLIAM HOGARTH (The Third Volume of Masters of Painting Series) 
Ready Now. (Paperboards) 5/- net 

| M. A. J. BAUER (No. 8 of the Modern Masters of Etching Series) 

| DECORATIVE ART 1926 

| 


About 475 Illustrations. Wrappers, 7/6 net. Cloth, 10/6 net 

Introduction by Hrtarre BELLoc 
Numerous Illustrations (24 in colours). 
£3/3/- net. Ready in March 

ORDER FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


B. F. STEVENS &% BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
or New York City — 21 Pearl Street 


Ready Shortly. (Paperboards) 5/- net 
(The 21st Issue of the Studio Year Book) 
THE HIGHWAY AND 
ITS VEHICLES 


Limited Edition. 


























ADVERTISING 
Franken, R. B. The attention-value of newspaper advertise- 
ments. 17 West 46th st., New York: Assn. of Natl. Advertisers. 
2p. bibl. $1. 
AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION 
Texas Board for Vocational Education. Vocational agricul- 
ture (general information). Austin. Bibl. (Bull. no. 203). 
AMERICANIZATION 
Phillips, Edna, comp. Easy books for new Americans; with 
a reading list for Americanization workers; 2nd ed. rev. A.L.A. 
8p. pap. 20c. 
Aranta. See Mepicine. 
Art 
Saint-Gaudens, Homer. A series of s{x radio talks on inter- 
national art. University of Pittsburgh. 2p. bibl. 
Art—Hisrory 
Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages; an introd. to its 
history and significance. Harcourt. 13p. bibl. 4. 
ARYANS 
Childe, V. G. The Aryans; a study of Indo-European origins. 
Knopf. 3p. bibl. $4. (Hist. of civilization). 
ASTRONOMY 
Grondal, F. A. The music of the spheres; a nature lover's 
astronomy. Macmillan. 3p. bibl. $5. 
Banks ano Banxinc. See Crecxs. 
Bipie 
Hastings, James. The speaker's Bible: the epistle of James. 
Chicago: W. P. Blessing. Bibl. footnotes. 
Birps—Pataconia 
Wetmore, Alexander. Report on a collection of birds made 
by J. R. Pemberton in Patagonia. Berkeley: University of 
Calif. Press. 4p. bibl. pap. $1.25 
Boop. Diseases 
Schittenhelm, Alfred, ed. Handbuch der Krankheiten des 
Blutes under der blutbildenden Organe. Haemophile, Haemo- 
globinurie, Haematoporphyrie. 2 v. Berlin: J. Springer. Bibl. 
Botany 
Rendle, A. B. The, classification of flowering plants; v. 2, 
Dicotyledons. Macmillan. Bibls. $19.50. 
Buponism 
Addison, J. T. Selected bibliography for Japanese Buddhism. 
Harvard Theological Review. Oct. 1925. p. 351-356. $1. 
Business 
Clark, J. M. Social control of busfness. Chicago. _Bibls. 
$4. (Materials for the study of business). 
Business 
Cleland, Ethel, comp. Significant business books of a year. 
Lisrary Jounnat. April 15, 1926. p. 363-374. 
Cairornta—F Lora 
Saunders, C. F. Trees and shrubs of California gardens. 
McBride. Bibl. footnotes. $3. 
Canon Law. See Cuurcn Law. 


Spahr, W. E. The clearing and collection of checks. New 
York: Bankers Pub. Co. Bibl. $7.50. 
Cuemistry—Stupy anp TEACHING 
Carpenter, W. W. Certain phases of the administration of 
high school chemistry. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bibl. (Contribs. tu. ed.). 
Croerncn Law 
Woywod, Rev. Stanislaus. A practical commentary on the 
Code of canon law; 2v. 54 Park place, New York: J. F. 
Wagner. $14 set. 
Cirrus Fruits 
Hume, H. H. The cultivation of citrus fruits. 
Bibl. footnotes. $5. 
Conouct or Lire 
Pickett, E. D. Aleohol and’ the new age; an elective course 
for young people. Methodist Book Concern. 2p. bibl.  75c. 
(Studies in Christian living). 
Cooxine 
Rarrows, Anna, and others. An outline of the history of 
cookery; rev. ed. Teachers College, Columbia University. 7p. 
bibl. 25e. (Tech. ed. bull. no. 28). 
Co-operation. See Markets anp MARKETING. 
Country Lire—Cuina 
Kulp, D. Hl. Country life in South China: the Sociology 
of familism: v. 1, Phenix Village, Kwantung, China. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Bibl. $1.50. 
Crime ane Criminars 
Barnes, H. E. The repression of crime; studies in historical 
penology. Doran. Bibls. $2.50. 
Root, W. T., Jr. A series of six radio talks on criminology. 
University of Pittsburgh. 2p. bibl. 
Wulffen. Frich. Kriminal-psychologie; Psychologie des Titers, 
ein Handbuch. . . . Berlin: P. Langenscheidt. 2p. bibl. 
Curricunum 
Flanders, J. K. Legislative control of the elementary curricu- 
lum. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bibl. $1.50. (Contribs. to ed. no. 195). 
De Grarrenniep Famity 
De Graffenried, T. P. 
from 1191 A.E. to 1925. 
6p. bibl. $10. 


Macmillan, 


History of the de Graffenried family 
42 Broadway, New York: Author. 


Recent Bibliographies 





Diacnosis 
Blanton, W. B. A manual of normal physical signs. Mosby. 
Bibls. $2.50. 
Dryinc ApPaRATus 
Alliott, E. A. 
Benn. 2p. bibl. 
East (Near Fast) 
Tyler, M. W. The European powers and the Near East, 
1857-1908. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. Bibl. $2 
(Research pubs., studies in the social sciences no. 17). 
EasteRN QUESTION 
Harris, N. D. Europe and the east. 
$4. (International politics, v. 2). 
Economics 
Reference Service on International Affairs. European economic 
and financial publications. 10, rue de l’Elysé, Paris. 31 mim. ; 
Feb. 25, 1926. 
Epucation—INp1a 
Olcott, Mason. Village schools and teachers in India 
Association Press. Bibl. 
Evucation—Puuiprine Iscanps 
Catapang, Rev. V. R. The development and present status 
of education in the Philippine Islands. Boston: Stratford 
3p. bibl. $2. 
Farm MANAGEMENT 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Farm management: farm 
accounts, credits, marketing, homes and statistics; list of pubs 


Centrifugal dryers and separators. London: 


Houghton. 29. bib! 


for sale... . 26p. Nov. 1925. (Price List 68, llth ed.) 
FERMENTATION 
Allen, P. W. Industrial fermentations. Chemical Catalog Co 
Bibls. $5 
FINANCE 
Blodgett, H. ial independence; how to win 





A. Fi 
Appleton. 6p. bibl. $1.50. 
Foop 


Wellmen, M. T. Food study for high schools; a textbook ia 
home economics. Little. Bibls. $1.50. 
Forests anp Forestry 
U. S. Superintendent of Doc ts. Forestry: tree planting, 
wood tests, and lumber industries; list of pubs. for sale. . 


Nov. 1925. (Price List 43, 18th ed.). 





FRANCE 
Saillens, Emile. Toute la France; sa terre, son peuple, ses 
travaux, les quvres de son génie. 45 Paris: Bibliotheque 


Larousse. 2p. bibl. 
Gas as Fux 
Entgasen und Vergasen; neuzeitliche Brennstofftechnik. Ber 
lin: VDI-Verlag. Bibl. footnotes. 
Grocrarny, Economic 
Reinhard, Rudolf. Weltwirtschaftliche und politische Erd 
kunde. Breslau: F. Hirt. 2p. bibl 
GoverNMENT PusticaTIons 
U. 5. Superintendent of Documents. Government periodicals: 
subscriptions are taken by the Supt. . . . 6p. Jan. 1926. (Price 
List 36, 18th ed.). 
Great Britain—GoverNnMENT AND Poritics 
Chiao, Wan-Hsuan. Devolution in Great Britain. Longmans. 
Bibl. $3. (Columbia Univ. Studies in hist., ec. and public 
law v. 124, no. 1). 
Herne, Hernricu, 1797-1856 
Houben, H. H., ed. Gespriche mit Heine. 
am Main: Riitten & Loenig. 40p. bibl. 
Hicn Scnoors. Sze ScHoot ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 
Home Evonomics. See! Foon. 
House Orcans 
Employee magazines in the utility industry: a list of pubs 
devoted to creating a closer contact among those engaged 
public service. 342 Madison ave., New York: American Gas 
Association Monthly. May 1926. p. 285-6. 
Hycienr, Pustic 
Handbuch der sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitfursorge. 
Berlin: J. Springer. Bibls. 
Ice Ace 
Coleman, A. P. Ice ages; recent and ancient. 
Bibls. $4. 
IMACINATION 
Leeming, B. C. Imagination, mind's dominant ‘power. 13 
Astor Place: M. H. Schroeder. 2p. bibl. $3. 
IMMIGRATION 
Jenks. J. W., and W. J. Lauck. The immigration problem: 
a study of American immigration conditions and needs. 6th ed 
rev. and enl. Funk. 6p. bibl. 
INDENTURED SERVANTS—PENNSYLVANIA 
Herrick, C. A. White servitude in Pennsylvania; indentured 
and redemption labor im colony and commonwealth. 1129 Arch 
st., Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. 8p. bibl. $4.50. 
Inpta. See Epucation—Inpta; Women—Inota. 
INK 
Wiborg, F. B. Printing ink; a history, with a treatise on 
modern methods of manufacture and use. Harper. 22p. bibl. 
$4. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Dickinson, G. L. The international anarchy, 1904-1914. Cen 
tury. 3p. bibl. $3.50. 
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ENGLISH PIGSKIN 





TO LIBRARIANS: 

Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 

Therefore you will be able to obtain your one-half leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 

All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 


























QUALITY: SERVICE 


Did you a Lansing, 
know that “Wagenocord +p. Mich. 
can furnish you with NEW resewed and reinforced books? 


Ask for the services of our consulting librarian. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 

















regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, reas. 

“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER | 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO,., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


; T H ] S I S what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us veuntiy 


























| TWENTY POPULAR NOVELS IN CHIVERS BUCKRAM BINDING 
| AT 89¢ EACH 


Attractive Picture Mounted on Front Cover, Waterproofed 
MAY WE SEND LIST OF TITLES? 


A prominent Pennsylvania librarian writes: | 
“Congratulations! With the Chivers binding these books are a ‘‘find’’ for our 
fiction shelves.” 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York 
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INVESTMENT 
Edwards, G. W. Investing in foreign securities. Ronald. 13p. 
bibl. $5. 
Itarty—Histony—1709-1815 
Ferrari, Aldo. L’esplosione rivoluzionaria del risorgimento 
italiano (1789-1815). Milano: Edizioni ‘‘Corbaccio.” Bible. 
Jews on Livexature 
Cardoro, J. L. The contemporary Jew in the Elizabethan 
drama. Amsierdam: H. J. Paris. ‘5p. bibl. 
Justice 
California Library. Law and Legislative Reference Dept. 
Judicial councils, Sacramento. 5S typew. p. April 1926. 
Know ence, THEORY oF 
Steiner, Rudolf. Wahrheit und Wissenschaft; Vorspiel einer 
“Philosophie der Freiheit.”” Dormach (Schweiz): Philosophisch- 
anthroposophischer Verlag am Goetheanum. 5p. bibl 
Lavon ann Laponinc Ciasses 
Rand School of Social Science. Labor Research Dept. 
The American labor year book, 1925-26. New York. 36p. bibl. 


$3. 
Lacrosaciivs Actpornitus 
Kopeloff, Nicholas. Lactobacillus acidophilus. Williams and 


Wilkins, 0p. bibl. $5. 
Leacur or Nations 
Books on the League of Nations received in the Library of 
the secretariat, 1920-1925. 40 Mt. Vernon et., Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. League of Nations Monthly Summary Supple- 
ment. 3lp. Feb. 1926. 
Leatnen Work 
Turner, Herbert. Artistic leather craft. Pitman. Bibl. $1.50. 
Lecic 
Sellars, R. W. The essentials! of logic; rev. ed. Houghton. 
Bibls. $2.30. 
MARKETING 
Mears, E. G., and M. O. Tobriner. Principles and practices 
of co-operative marketing. Ginn. Ip. bibl. 3.20. 
Mecnanics, ArpLiep 
Technische Mechanik. Beitrige von R. Berger. . . . Berlin: 
VDI-Verlag. Bibl. footnotes, 
Mroicine—History—AnRaBia 
Campbell, Dr. Donald. Arabian medicine, and ite influence 
on the Middle Ages: 2v. Dutton. 7p. bibl. $8. (Triibner's 
oriental ser.). 
Musnrooms 
Duggar, B. M. Mushroom growing. New York: Orange 
Judd: London: Kegan Paul. 2p. bibl. 


NATIONALISM 
Hayes, C. J. H. Essays on nationalism. Macmillan. 3p. bibl. 
$3. 
New ZgaLann 
New Zealand. Alexander Turnbull Library. 100 representa- 


tive New Zealand books. Wellington: W. A. G. Skinner, Govt. 
Printer. 8p. (Bull. no, 1). 


Pennsyivania. See Indentunep Servants. 
Pamurring Istanvs. See Evucation—Puuuirrine Istanps, 
Panosoray 


Brabant, F. H., and Percy Hartill. Faith and truth; a short 
study of some problems in philosophy and theology. Macmillan. 
Bibl. footnotes. $4. 

Purmosorny, ComraraTtive 


Masson-Oursel, Paul. Comparative philosophy. Hareourt. 
Bibls. $3.50. (Internatl. lib. of psych., phil. and sci. method). 
Piants 


Bose, Sir J. C. The nervous mechanism of plants. Long- 
mans. Bibl. footnotes, $6. 

Campbell, D. H. An outline of plant geography. Macmillan. 
Bibl. footnotes. $4. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Plants: culture of 
fruits, vegetables, grain, grasses and seeds; pubs. for sale. . e 
38p. Dec. 1925. (Price List 44, 17th ed.). 

Porceuain 

King, William. English porcelain figures of the eighteenth 

century selected and described. Boston: Medici Society. Bibl. 
Pawtinc Ink. See Inx. 
Prorit 

Reiter, Prosper, Jr. Profits, dividends and the law: profits 
available for dividends from standpoint of law and _ beat 
accounting practice. Ronald. Bibl. footnotes. $4.50 

Psycno.ocy 

Ogden, C. K. The meaning of psychology. Harper. 2p. bibl. 
$3. 

Wileon, G. A. The self and its world. Macmillan. Bibl. 
footnotes $2.20. 

Pusuic Urimirres 

Condensed bibl. of customer ownership. In: American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. Proceedings. 1925. p. 207-210. 292 
Madison ave., New York: The Association, J. W. Welsh, exec. 
sec. 

Purs.os 

Sedgwick, Mrs. W. T. Acoma, the sky city. Harvard. 6p. 

bibl. $4. 
Rarroaos—Uniten States 

Riegel, R. FE. The story of the western railroads. Mac- 
millan. l6p. bibl. $2.50. 

Revemprioners. See Inpenturep Senvants. 
Recicion ann Scrence 

Sajous, C. E. D. M. Strength of religion as shown by science; 
facilitating also harmony within, and unity among, various 
faithe. Philadelphia: F. A. Davie, Bibl. footnotes. $2.50. 

Roaps 


The Library Journal 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Roads: List of pubs, 
for sale. . . . 4p. Dec. 1925. (Price List 45, 15th ed.). 
ScuooL ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
Brown, C. D. A manual for high school administrator, 
Boulder: Univer:ity of Colorado, Extension Division. Bibis. 
Odell, C. W., and J. H. Blough. An annotated bibliography 
dealing with extra-curricular activities in elementary and high 
schools. Urbana: University of Illinois, College of Education. 
Bureau of Educational Research, 40p. Feb. 15, 1926. SOc, 
Smith, H. P. The busi dministration of a city school 
system. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bibl. $1.50. (Contribs. to ed. no. 197). 
Scnoors, Erementary. See Curricutum. 
Scucpturs, Greex 
Lechat, Henri. Sculptures grecques antiques, choisies et com. 
mentées par Henri Lechat. Paris: Hachette. Bibl. footnotes, 
Ser. See Psycmorocy. 
Sevy-Cu.turg 





Davis, S. E. Self-government: a study of criticism for 
teachers. Macmillan. Bibls. $1.60. 
Socioocr 


Lapp, J. A. Practical social science; a ‘aboratory textbook. 
Macmillan. Bibls. $3.50. 

Platt, Charles. The riddle of society. Dutton. Bibl. foot. 
notes. $2. 

Sourm Carouina. See Tutman, Benjamin Ryan. 
SoveRrgicnty 

Guggenheim, Paul.  Beitrage zur vilkerrechtlichen Lehie vom 
Staatenwechsel (Staatensuk-zession) Versuch theoretischer G;und- 
legung unter Hinzubiehung neuerer Staatenpraxis. Berlin: F, 
Vahlen. 12p. bibl. 

Sprece 

Scott, F. N. The standard of American speech, and other 

papers. Allyn. Bibl. footnotes. $1.60. 
Srmuruat Lire 

Walsh, W. T. Scientific spiritual healing. Appleton, Bid), 

footnotes. $2. 
Sreec—Testinc 

Déhmer, P. W. Die Brinellsche! Kugeldruckprobe und ibre 
praktische Anwendung bei der Werkstoffprufung in Jndustricte- 
trieben. Berlin: J. Springer. 7p. bibl. 

StrenctH OF MATERIALS 
Geckeler, J. Uber die Festigkeit aschsensymmetrischer Schalen. 
Berlin: VDI-Verelag. 2p. bibl 
Syria 
Stein, L. J. Syria. New York: Adephi Co. Bibl. $1.50. 
Taniry 

Smith, M. A. The tariff on wool. Macmillan. Ip. bibl, 

$2.50. (Pubs. of Institute of Economics). 
Teachers—CERTIFICATION 

Lowery, M. L. Certification of high school teachers. Phila- 

delphia: University of Pennsylvania. Bibl. (Thesis-Ph.D.), 
TeacHINe 

Vitzpatrick, F. B. Present-day standardq for teaching. Dans 

ville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Bible. $1.25. 
TErLEscores 

Amateur telescope making. Scientific American Pub. Co. 
Bibls. $2. 

Tueotocy. See Purmosorny. 
Tuovucut ano THINKING 

Wallas, Graham. The art of thought. Harcourt. Bibl. 

footnotes. $2.75. 
Tuuman, Benzyamin Ryan 

Simkins, F. B. The Tillman movement in South Carolina. Duke 

Univ. Press. Bibl. 2.50. 
TRANSYLVANIA 

Cabot, J. M. The ee conflict in Transylvania. Boston: 

Beacon Press. 4p. bibl 2. 
Trusses 
Griining, Martin. Die Statik des ebenem Tragwerkes. Berlin: 
T. Springer. Bibl. footnotes. 
Unriren States—Economic Conpitions 
Redfield, W. C. Dependent America. Houghton. 6p. bibl 
Uniteo Statss-—Economic History 

Wells, L. R. Industrial history of the United States. rev. ed. 

Macmillan. Bibl. $2. 
Unirep States—History 

Fite, E. D. History of the United States; new ed. Holt. 
Bibls. $1.44. 

Mace, W. H. American history. Rand. Bibls. $2.40. 

Unrren Stares Navat Osservatory 

Weber, G. A. The Naval Observatory: its history, activities 
and organization. John Hopkins Press. Bibl. $1. (Inet. for 
Govt. Kesearch, Service monographs of the U. S. Govt. no. 39). 

Urine 

Cushny, A. R. The secretion of the urine; 2nd ed. Long- 

mans. I4p. bibl. $5.50. (Monographs on physiology). 
Vocational GUIDANCE 

Bate, W. G., and E. A. Wilson. Studies in vocational informa- 
tion; preparing to live and to earn, Longmans. 2p. bibl. 
$1.20. 

Peters, I. L. Social and vocational orientation for college 
women. 401 Grace-Amer. Bldg., Richmond, Va.: Southero 
Women’s Fducational Alliance. 4p. bibl. pap. 

Women—Inpia 

Bader, Clarisse. Women in ancient India; moral and liter- 
ary studies. Dutton. Bibl. footnotes. 4. (Triiboce’e 
oriental ser.). 

Woor. See Taner. 
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ON REQUEST 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA 
By J. F. KANE 


De Luxe Library Edition 
Travelers’ Edition 


$15.00 
$10.00 

On request, either edition sent to any library 
on ten days’ examination. Please write for list 
of special library discounts. 


Resorts and Playgrounds of America 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


prices. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied 
Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 
magazines. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
Send us your want liste 
for immediate attention. 
Free announcements on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 
soo Fifth Avenue __ Dept. L New York 





{ 














Out-of-Print Books and ne 
Books on Special Subjects | 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature | 
and pay particular attention to the wants of 

Public, University and Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 





66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


o 
Otto Harrassowitz 
Library Agent 
Current Books—Continuations 
— Periodical Subscriptions - 
xx Out of Print Books xx 
Bibliographical Information 


References on Application 


Leipzig Germany 




















Do You Want , Do You Need | 





a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 
We have desirable | Tell us your needs. | 


We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 
employers. 


openings all over 
J. S. AIl branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 





| AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 
WINDSOR, CONN. | 











The right kind o/ 
paste for the Mend- 
ing Room. Sold at 
$1.00 per quart can, 


postage prepaid. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers 
& Son Co. 














Library Binders 











Newark, N.J. 
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THE 
JOHNSTON 
MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 





Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2 


JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 





1130 Ridge Avenue 
Pittsburgh - Penna 
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New Reference Publications of 
Interest to Libraries 
Publishers’ Announcements of Recent Titles 


MONGREL VIRGINIANS 
By A. E. Estabrook and Ivan E. McDougle 

A recent scientific study of the racial integrity prob- 
lem which deals with a group of White-Indian-Negro 
intermixture in one county in Virginia. The results of 
two years’ field work by the authors. 

Certainly a book for every library to have because 
it is likely to become as famous a case history as that 
of the Jukeses or Kallikaks. Cloth, gold stamped; 
Price, $3.00. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE NATURALISTS’ GUIDE TO THE AMERICAS 

Prepared by the Committee on the Preservation of 
Natural Conditions of the Biological Society of America 

Describes the original animal and plant life and 
their distrbution in the Americas. Each state or section 
is treated separately by a resident naturalist. Over 800 
pages of exact information on flora and fauna in a 
non-technical style which appeals to every nature lover. 

More than 300 scientists have given freely of their 
time or several years to collect data for this monu- 
mental work. No library book. list will be complete 
without this important and authoritative text. Price, 
$10.00. The Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 


more, Md. 
Wanted 


English Journal, March, 1922; Educational Review, 
February, 1925. Address, Librarian, State Teachers’ 
College, Mankato, Minn. 


The Library Journal 








LITERARY MAPS FOR 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES 


By PAUL M. PAINE 


of the Syracuse Public Library 
A uniform series, each map is 22¥%28 inches, 
printed in four colors 
I Map of Adventures 
II Map of America’s Making 


III Map of Good Stories 
Sept. 1, 1926) 


(Ready 


Price, each, $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
62 West 45th Street, New York 





























‘Irom Bale tc Beck 


INTERLAKEN 


ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 


Art Buckram is a Very Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 








17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John Campbell & Co., 28 Spruce St.; 


Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane St; Gane Bros. & Co. 
Thomas Garnar & Co.. 
. Griffin & Sons Co., 77 
d M. Sa Co., 298 Broadway ; U. T. 


of New York, 106 Lafayette St.; 
Inc., 181 William 8t.; The H. 


Hayes & Co., 74 Gold 


Philadelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co., 116 ae 7th 
St.; Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; J. L. Shoe- 


maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. 


Boston. Marshall, Son & Co., Corp., 226 Purchase 
226 Congress St.; 
The H. Griffin 


St.; Charles T. Wheelock & Co., 
White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic Ave. ; 
Sons Co., 99 South 8t. 


a 


Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 


Chicago: 
Gane Bros. & Lane, eis ars South Wabasb 


Buren St.; 


Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar- 


nar & Co., Inc., 121 West Harrison St. 


Charters: Queen City ‘ee Co., 515 Bg =a 
Ave.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co A Box No. 221. 


St. Louis: Gane Brothers & Lane, 200 North 3rd 
St. 

San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co., 500 Howard 
St., c/o American 7 hy eg Co. ; U. T. Hayes 
& Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. . Brintnali. 
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crom an exhibit of Children’s Books arranged by the Nebraska Public Library Commission. 








The Most Widely Used Catalog of Books for Boys and Girls 


The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 1926-7 will be available for the annual 
Book Week and provides the most comprehensive and attractive list of 
worthwhile books to hand out to parents, teachers and children. It is priced 
at low cost and has carried the endorsement of continued use among 
hundreds of libraries throughout the United States. If you can’t afford to 
buy copies—ask your bookseller to buy a quantity which you can distribute 
for him under co-operative imprint. 





ORDER FORM 


R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York. 


ee oe oe ae copies when ready, The Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls 1926-7, billing us at rates shown. 


Rates 


10 copies $1.00 Signed 
— 6.00 
14.00 Address 
25.00 
45.00 
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The Library of Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, Calif. Completely equipped by Library Bin 


The Best in Library Equipment Avoids Extravagance 


Whenever an expenditure for permanent equipment is to be 
made, whether for private or public use, the problem of 
getting the greatest value for the outlay is worth careful study. 


Librarians who have the experience of 
years in buying library equipment know 
that to be really economical one must have 
the best possible, the finest quality. This 
is not always found by buying blindly at 
the highest price nor is the greatest value 
found by taking the lowest. 

The experienced purchaser recognizes 
quality in other ways than price. Very 
helpful it is to know the people from whom 
one buys, not only their reputation for 
integrity but also their experience and 
their physical and mental equipment for 
producing quality. 

Hundreds of librarians have expressed 
the willingness to tell others of their ex- 


Library 


perience with Library Bureau and _ its 
products. 


From these sources you can learn of 
Library Bureau, the value of its coopera- 
tion and how and why it gives the utmost 
value for money spent in equipment. 


The inquiries of librarians will receive 
prompt attention. Address them to the 
Library Division at 380 Broadway, New 
York; 214 W. Monroe St., Chicago; 118 
Federal St., Boston, Mass., or Pacific Coast 
Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 309 
Second St., San Francisco, Calif., or 447 
Dexter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. and 
Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 


Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Library Bureau 


Safe Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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